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SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING of FRYE’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY 


By F. A. MILLIDGE, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Ve. 


First Paper 


Much of what was said in a previous article on 
Frye’s First Course in Geography is, of course, ap- 
plicable in this. It will be advisable, therefore, 
to lay stress upon those developments in the topics 
called for by the more advanced age of the pupils. 


LAND AND ITS SOIL 


As before, Frye takes up Home Geography, so 
that there may be a basis of reality upon which 
the pupils may build their concept of the earth. 
The soil he treats with more fulness than before. 
Emphasize the statement in the text that “as 
rocks change from cold to warm they slowly 
This deserves more than a_ passing 
That heat expands and cold contracts is 
an important truth. Ask the class if the rails on 
the railroad touch each other. Explain why they 
do not. Get a bottle with a ground glass stopper 
in it. Hold it a few minutes in hot water, then 
The 
stopper cannot be withdrawn for the cooling 
glass contracts on the still expanded stopper. 
ven this slight correlation of geography and 
physics will be helpful to both studies. Now, have 
the class feel the surface of a rock exposed to the 
sin. Which is hotter, the outside or the inside? 
Which grains are expanded, those on the outside 
It is clear, then, that the 
expansion produced by the heat of the sun tears 
away tiny grains from the surface of the stone. 
When the stone cools at night, it contracts and in 
the readjustment more grains are torn loose. That 
this is important is seen from the fact that this 
process of alternate cooling and heating is the 


crumble.” 
notice. 


cool the neck‘ of the bottle in cold water. 


or those on the inside? 


main agent in crumbling the rocks and producing 
fine soil over the deserts which cover so large a 
part of the United States. 

The further statement that rocks crumble as 
they change from “wet to dry,” as wood does, is 
also of the highest importance. Tear off the 
covering of vegetation from a moss-grown stump 
or moss-covered stone, and by scraping with the 
point of a knife prove that water softens and dis- 
solves stone and wood. The covering of moss has 
kept the rock and stump moist for a much longer 
time than the uncovered portions. 

The part vegetation plays in causing rocks to 
decay is also deserving of study. Not only do the 
hair-like roots creep into tiny cracks in the rock 
where they expand by growth and so burst the 
rock, but there is another point to be considered. 
In this grade the children are old enough to learn 
something of carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas, 
which is also treated of in their physiologies. 
There is some of this in the air. Every time a 
living being breathes out, it sends some of this 
gas into the air. This the plants take up and 
with it build up their tissue. : When the plants 
die, as everything living must sooner or later do, 
they cause the rain water which filters through the 
decaying mass of their tissue, to become highly 
charged with the carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid 
gas, above referred to. 

Water so charged can dissolve rock 500 times 
more rapidly than pure water. With this in mind 
the importance of the part played by lichens, 
mosses, dead leaves and rocks may be more readily 
grasped by the children. 

To illustrate corrosive power of acids, drop 
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nitric or sulphuric acid on wood, cloth, iron, and 
stone and note results. 

The picture on page 29 illustrates how grains of 
sand blown by the wind may polish rocks smooth, 
wearing off particles to form soil and being them- 
selves ground finer in the process. Illustrate by 
rubbing window-glass with sand. Note the 
scratches which indicate that the hard glass has 
been removed by the still harder sand. 

Study the picture on page 5, “a stream in dry 
weather.” Note the rounding slopes of the flat 
topped hill with distant flat topped ridges of about 
In front is the flat valley 
That pic- 


ture teaches that the hills were once continuous 


the same elevation. 
with a stream meandering through it. 


across the vallevs forming a more or less level 
plateau. The valleys were cut out by that little 
stream, insignificant as it may seem to be. Search 
near the school-house for such remnants of former 
plateaus. now left as hills rising above the low- 
lands. They may be only a few inches in height 
but they serve {o illustrate the truth that running 
water is t] agent in sculpturing the forms 
of the carth’s surface, aided by heat and cold and 
the effect of vegetation. 

If there is a gully near by, study it, asking 
questions. Were is th gully deepest, at the 


mouth or at its beginning up the slope? Is it a 
V shaped, or a U shaped gully? Which is the 
younger of the two? Explain that washing away 


of the soil is called denudation. 
RAINFALL 


Compare the rates of speed of the running 
waters in the three pictures on page 5. Which 
is the swiftest? Which would wear away its 
banks most rapidly? Suppose that the stream in 
rainy weather is running twice as fast as it did 
in dry weather. With how much more force will 
it wear away its banks? The natural answer will 
be twice as fast. In reality, its force is 64 times 
as great. In the bottom picture suppose the cur- 
rent is three times as fast as the same river in 
dry weather. How much faster does it wear away 
its banks? The class will be interested to know 
that it is now, not three times, but 729 times as 
powerful as before. 

Wherever great trees are to be found growing 


on steep slopes have the class study the roots 
which stretch out in all directions. Are the roots 
entirely covered with soil, or are they partly ex- 
posed to the air? Did they grow at first with part 
of their length exposed to the air? What has 
removed the soil which once covered them? Is 
the ground higher above the roots or below them, 
lower down the slope? What effect have the roots 
had on the denudation, or erosion, of the surface, 
to help or to hinder? The class will soon realize 
that forests are the most efficient protectors of the 
soil, and that a steep hillside is doomed to destruc- 
tion if deprived of its protectors, the trees. This 
will make them later on strong supporters of con- 
servation of the forests, the only remedy for a 
grave danger which is threatening our country. 

What effect do dead leaves and the roots of 
trees have on the rainfall? Do they help or check 
the run off? If the water soaks into the ground, 
does it carry the top soil with it? Study a 
plowed field after a rain. Notice the numerous 
cuilies formed and the muddy water which pours 
down them. Compare with a grassy slope. On 
which is the erosion most rapid? The plow is 
the deadly enemy of the top soil. It is an evil, 
though a necessary one. Which protects the top 
soil more effectually, deep or shallow plowing? 
Why? 

PLAINS 


Study the flood plain of a brook. Is the land 
higher near the brook or farther back? Generally 
it will be found that there is a slight natural levee 
along the banks which tends to prevent overflow. 
Why is this? Get the class to see that rapidly 
flowing water carries more sediment than slowly 
flowing water. When the stream overflows its 
flood plain, is the current swifter or slower than 
in midstream? If slower, what becomes of the 
load of sand and mud it is whirling along? Nat- 
urally it must be dropped, and most of it near 
the banks where it first spreads out and slackens 
in speed. Man has carried out this idea further 
by building levees, or embankments, as along the 
Mississippi and the Po. 

Compare the top picture on page 8 with the 
bottom one. Which is most crooked? Why? If 
the class cannot answer, question it. Which is 
swifter? Which slower? The swift stream in its 
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arrow flood plain is cutting its bed deeper, the 
w stream, creeping along a drained lake bed, 
s turned from one side te the other by any slight 
obstacle, and has not cut its bed more deeply than 
‘he rim which hems it in. When it succeeds in 
cutting the rim more deeply it will run faster and 
will then straighten out its loops and cut its bed 
more deeply. Can you find any loops in your 
rook? Is it trying to straighten its course? 
(ompare the picture at the top of page 9 with 
‘hat of the Alleghany Plateau on page 93. What 
is cut these valleys? Have you seen anything 
ve them in the old fields near the school-house ? 
\Vhich of the pictures shows valleys with sharper 
lees? What has rounded off the edges of the 
\lleghany Piateau? (Abundant rain, while the 
olorado region has little rain.) Which plateau 
vould be easier to cross? If you were running a 
\ilroad or ordinary road through the Alleghanies, 
where would you put it? Lead the class to see 
it the great gashes across the plateau may make 
omimunication easier in the direction of their 
ength, while making it very difficult in the other 
ection, from one side to the other. 


MOUNTAINS 


lhe pictures at the bottom of page 9 illustrate 
rye’s method of causing children to think for 
themselves. To the left he shows long even ridges 
where the rock has been broken and then pushed 
p in blocks. To the right are seen these same 
ven blocks after they have been worn down by 
ihe weather. The Great Basin is crossed by sev- 
eral such even block mountains in long parallel 
hains, while the pictures of the Himalayas on 
ige 162, and the Andes on page 144, and the 
\Ips on page 145, show how these blocks are worn 


down into sharp peaks. See also picture on page 


122. Now, turn te page 89 and note the low 
rounded mountains of New England. These are 
so old and worn down by the ice which once cov- 
ered them and by long ages of wind and rain, 
and heat and cold, that they do not show any 


sharp jagged peaks. 


Model on sand table, even blocks of mountains, 
‘rip water on them and notice how passes are 
worn out, leaving peaks. Continue until these 


eaks are in their turn worn down and you have 
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illustrated the life history of mountain chains. 
It remains but to add that the sinking in of the 
earth’s crust in the ocean basins, dué to the con- 
traction of the earth in cooling, has pushed up 
the blocks, which sometimes bent as in the picture 
on page 9, but more often was fractured along the 
line of greatest strain, and a pretty good notion 
of the cause of mountain building and of ils 
processes will be formed. 


SHORE FORMS ‘ 


The pictures on page 13 show the precipitous 
cliff containing the boulders that the frost has 
forced out from above, lying at its base, ready to 
be hurled by storm waves against its face. This 
wears away both boulders and cliff. The upper 
pictures show how the fine material thus ground 
up is distributed in tidal marshes and bars where 
the coast is lower. Notice the lagoon cut off from 
the outside waters by the bar, and observe how the 
rank vegetation is encroaching on its still shallow 
waters and will ultimately fill it up. Picture to 
the class the innumerable water animals which 
must find a home in this sheltered spot and by 
contributing their remains on death to the black 
mud of decaying vegetatoin build up a soil of ex- 
ceeding richness. 

How much material Frye condenses in a single 
paragraph may be noticed at the foot of page 
12 where he discusses harbors. Five requirements 
are there given for a good harbor. Each is worthy 
of close study, for harbors play a most important 
part in the development of a country. Question 
as follows: Do we produce at home on owr farms 
all that we need to live comfortably? Name some 
things that we use every day which must be 
brought from other countries. (Tea, coffee, 
spices, etc., etc.) How are they brought to this 
country? Look at the picture of sea cliff and 
beach on page 13. Would it be easy for a ship to 
land her cargo there? There are two good reasons 
why a ship would not try to come there as a gen- 
eral thing. Can you find out what they are? Let 
them try to get the answer for themselves. If they 
do not see the point, continue: Suppose a ship 
is at the foot of those cliffs and a storm comes 
up, what will become of the ship? Second. Even 
if the weather continues fine and the goods are 
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landed, how are they going to be brought to the 
top of the- cliff to be used by the people in the 
back country. The class will realize the need for 
protection from storms and also for ready accessi- 
bility to the interior, so that goods may be brought 
down to and carried away from the harbor by the 
Look at the picture of a 
Would ships like to 


people living inland. 
tidal marsh, on page 13. 
come off this part of the coast? Is the water 
deep or shallow off the tidal marsh? If shallow, 
how near can the ships come to land their car- 
goes? If they must stay some miles out from 
the land, how are the goods brought to the shore? 
(In lighters, which are huge barges.) Is it cheap 
to discharge cargoes by means of lighters? In 
bad weather is it safe? Is it even possible? What 
must a ship off such a low coast, without harbors, 
do when a storm comes up? (Put far out to sea 
and run before the gale until it blows itself out. 
This means a great loss of time and a good deal 
of danger.) 

Now look at the picture of a bay or drowned 
valley on page 13. Could the waves dash into 
such a Why not? Is the water deep 
enough to float a ship? If not deep enough ex- 
actly at the shore, what can be built out into the 


water. (A wharf.) 


harbor ? 


Can a road come down easily 
to the shore of this harbor? What seems to be, 
then, the place best suited for a harbor? A 
drowned valley. What other place would give us 
deep enough water, rroicction from storms, and 
accessibility? The mouth of a large river. The 
pictures at the bottom of page 12 show how 
a plateau was first cut into fairly broad valleys 
by running water, which spread out the material 
ereied in a broad plain at the edge of the sea. 
By sinking of the coast the lowland is covered 
witn water, which then filled up the valleys, mak- 
ing fine harbors. The sand table will be most 
helpful in illustrating this. Let me at this point 
urge upon the teachers of Virginia the great value 
of illustrating with chalk, especially that form of 
illustration by means of broad strokes with the 
flat of the crayon, known as chalk modeling. It 
matters not how crude your attempts may be, the 
children accept them and they must be poor in- 
deed if they do not rivet the attention of the 
class. 


= 





CONTINENTS AND OCEANS 


In addition to the hints given in the Primary 
Course, I add the following: In the upper map 
on page 14 what is the narrow ocean which sur- 
rounds the North Pole and stretches southward? 
(The Alantic and its northern prolongation, the 
Arctic.) | How many great rivers run into it? 
Count them. In which way, then, must the land 
slope? How would you sail out of this narrow 
ocean into the great outside ocean? There are 
three ways round the southern point of South 
America; round the southern end of Africa; and 
out through Bering Strait. Which one of these 
three is impracticaole? Why? There are two 
other ways where man must help by digging 
canals. Find these narrow isthmuses. Name 
them. (Suez and Panama.) Tell something of 
each—how the English own the Suez Canal and 
the Americans, the Panama, while the English 
hold the Cape of Good Hope. The English speak- 
ing races then would seem to be well situated for 
future control of commerce, if they keep them- 
selves prepared to meet competition. 


RAPID SURVEY OF CONTINENTS 


True to his general principle of giving a broad 
general view before descending to too many con- 
fusing details, Frye now takes a survey of the 
!and-masses, one by one. The relief and drainage 
are the main points dwelt upon in this rapid 
survey. The ground plan oi each continent is 
made perfectly clear. Dwell with emphasis on 
the effect of the mountain wall of the Himalayas 
in separating the plants, animals and people of 
India from those of China and Middle Asia. No- 
tice the accompanying picture on page 20, and 
discuss the effect of that snow covered mass of 
high peaks on the movements of animals and 
plants and even people. 

Again, on page 22, by the aid of the pictures 
of the Sahara, develop the idea that deserts are 
also great natural barriers. The brief sketch 
given of the continents is sufficient to give a gen- 
eral notion of the continents and of their relief 
with the names of the principal mountains, rivers, 
deserts and races of people. 
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The DEVELOPMENT @f the ENGLISH CURRICULUM IN ELEMENTARY and 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By MISS RAY VAN VORT, Richmond High School, Richmond, Va. 





SECOND PAPER 


in order to appreciate fully the evolution of 

inglish,curriculum and to bring into clearer 
eht both what has been done and what still re- 
ins to be done in this direction, it is necessary 
take up a few points bearing upon the past and 
resent methods of instruction. Under the old 
vime, as a natural outcome of the study of the 
ssical languages, the study of English meant 

study of grammar, which resolved itself into 
pure'y mechanical 


process of analysis and 


Some of us doubtless can remember the 


rsing. 
when we were taught to dissect a sentence as 
were a lifeless body, without recognition of 
warm life—blood of thought that coursed 


veins; when the ability to construe 


thought in a sentence or to write good gram 


‘al sentences of our own was entirely lost 


of, when the mind, instead of being quick- 


nto activity of thought and expression, was 
by meaningless rules of syntax. 
recent reaction against the old-fashioned 


ar erind opinion has 


the pendulum of 


the opposite extreme of excluding 


crammar altogether from the elementary 


erammar schools, and of ranking it as a 


SeCnoo 
il ( 


study. The old theory that grammar 
uleated correctness has been weighed in the 
lance and found wanting; and we have come 
depend, for the purpose of teaching correctness, 
rzely on the now greatly increased instruction 
n composition and literature. 

lhe committee of ten snow the trend of the 


ictionary movement by laying stress, in their 


report, on the following significant points: (1) 
‘A student may be taught to speak and write 
sood Iunglish without receiving any special in- 


truction in formal grammar; (2) the study of 


grammar is valuable as training in 


‘thought. but las only an indirect bearing on the 
rt of writing and speaking; (3) the teaching of 
ormal grammar should be, as far as possible, 
neidental, and should be brought into close con- 


nection with the pupil’s work in reading and 


? 


composition.” In accordance with these theories. 


the conference recommended that the siudy of 
formal grammar be deferred until the pupil’s 
thirteenth year. It is presupposed, however, that 
in the elementary and grammar schools the pupil, 
by a systematic and thorough language course, 
has been carefully instructed in the rudimentary 
principles of grammar, thus preparing the way 
for the more formal study. Although there exists 
much diversity of opinion regarding this rather 
‘form, still the 
opinion is that we should have more applied, less 


radical or general consensus of 
technical grammar. 

What is true of grammar is equally true of 
rhetoric. The pupil should be well grounded in 
rhetorical principles, but there should be a con- 
tinuous effort to apply that knowledge rationally. 
Incidental rhetoric, through the medium of com- 
position and literature, will prove far more bene- 
ficial than solid chunks of purity, propriety, and 
pred ision. 
arly years of the new decade, two ideas 
} 


In the 


of considerable were brought to bear on 
English, through the 
Prof. F. 


Each worked independently of the 
t t 


power 
instruction in 
influence of Prof. Barrett Wendell and 
N. Seott. 
other, but the system advocated by both agreed 


7 
' , , 
secondly 


in two essential particulars: viz., that practice in 
writing counted for much more than theory; that 
the kind of correctness that was of the highest 
importance concerned not the word or the phrase, 
but the sentence, the paragraph, the larger whole 
—that, in brief, structure of thought was the 
main object to be kept in mind. Composition 
means putting one’s thoughts together with a 
detinite end in view. 

One of the commonest forms of incapacity in 
high school pupils is their thinking and writing 
in scraps and spasms. “Inaccurate writing is 
generally the expression of inaccurate thinking,” 
Richard Grant White. Orderly, 


trained 


savs 
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thought should be cultivated not only in high 
school pupils, but in younger children as well. 
The teacher, by by hints in the 
form of leading questions, and by the occasional 
use of outline, may guide the child in the proper 
arrangement of his thoughts, so that, instead of 
they 


suggestions, 


hanging loose and scrappy, in his mind, 
may be available for orderly use. 

What is to be persisted in, and insisted on, 
moreover, from a child’s earliest years, 1s constaut 
expression of thought, oral as well as written. 
Just as one learns to dance by dancing, to swim 
by swimming, so one learns to talk by talking 
and to write by writing. Care should be taken, 
furthermore, that the one be not disassociated from 
the other. In the elementary school, oral com- 
position is the natural and proper preliminary to 
written composition and if the vital relationship 
of the two were borne constantly in mind, the 
transition from the discourse to the 
written would be a natural process, and the very 


spoken 


name of composition robbed of much of its horror 
and rendered less a bugbear to the pupil. 
Another essential principle in the teaching of 
English composition is that this required expres- 
sion of a pupil’s thought and feeling should grow 
out of some activity—some every day experience, 
some observation, some creation of his imagina- 
tion. content in the 
pupil’s mind when he is asked to write. “Bricks 
should not be required of him without straw.” 
But even with a great amount of writing, a 
pupil would remain deficient in skill without a 
concurrent For the pur- 
pose of acquiring a proper appreciation of literary 
form and unity, nothing is so beneficial as the 
study of the best authors, which has, moreover, a 
higher and larger aim. As a factor in moral 
and aesthetic, no less than intellectual training, 
it makes for cultivated manhood and womanhood, 
developing the mind, the heart, the soul, through 
the inspiration of pure and noble ideais—ideals 


Briefly, there should be 


course in literature. 





which, with divine alchemy, gild all that is sordid 
and earthy, lifting man above the common plane 
of existence into the higher life. 

But the claims of the English and American 
classics as a cultural study need no justification 
on my part except as a plea for the introduction 
of a wisely selected series of works into the 
primary and grammar grades (as has already 
been done in the high school) either as a supple- 
ment to fragmentary selections of an author, or 
substitute for meaningless, vapid reading 
lessons. And here let me add that American 
writers and American themes should predominate 
in the grammar grades. Is the English verse 
better? The sweet song of Hiawatha, the 
spiritua! dreaminess of Lowell, the grace and 
charm of Irving, the artistic imagination of Haw- 
thorne, are American; and because they are 
American they would touch a respensive chord 
in the hearts of American children, and aeveiop 
a pride in national literature and national culture. 

In the field of culture, as in all other fields of 
activity America is taking up the challenge of 
the Old World. As a resuit of this ambitious 
rivalry, her culiure is assuming a more distinctive 
and original type. Our American literature is 
moving farther and farther away from the ideals 
of the Renaissance. It may be that we are in 
the midst of 2 new Humanism. Knowledge is 
expanding in every direction. A spirit of carnest 
inquiry and eager investigation is setting great 
currents of thought into activity. The absorbing 
themes of history and science, the problems of 
life, duty, and destiny were never studied more 
eagerly than now. And the conscious inspiration 
of this modern humanistic movement is an 
awakening linguistic patriotism—a pride, born in 
American hearts, in the splendid possibilities of 
the mother tongue, which, stirring the minds of 
men to a keener intellectual activity, may herald 
the dawn of a Golden Age of American Litera- 
ture. 
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The LATIN AIM and METHOD IN the HIGH SCHOOL 


By THOMAS FITZ HUGH, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia 


SECOND PAPER 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


Keeping ever then in mind our pedagogic ideal 
of the educative value of the language, literature, 
and life of the Romans, and grasping clearly and 
strongly the spirit and scope of the four years 
course of Latin in the high school, let us now 
consider each year’s work in detail. In the first 
place, the class-room itself should hold before the 
imagination of the young the great realities of the 
Roman world: Kiepert’s General Wall Map of 
the Roman Empire (Rand, McNally & Co.), a 
clear and beautiful work in colors that stand out 
prominently, so that the map can be distinctly 
read even at some distance, exhibits to the eye 
the greatest extent of territory at any time held 
under Roman sway, and gives life and meaning 
to every page of Caesar, Cicero and Virgil; Huel- 
son's Wall Maps of Rome (Rand, McNally & Co.}, 
exhibits the mighty city in its beginnnings and 
its culmination; the great menuments and excava- 
tions of the Roman past are impressively repro- 
duced in monochrome lithographs in Langl’s 
Denkmaeler der Kunst, (Hoelzel, Vienna) .—for 
example, the Roman Forum, the Arch of Con- 
stantine, the Appian Way, the Colisseum, the 
Pantheon, Pompeii, Palmyra; other representa- 
tions of Roman life and art are furnished by 
Fischer’s Wal] Diagrams in monochrome, edited 
by von der Launitz, (Fischer, Cassel) ; and exact 
photographs of every great monument or site in 
antiquity may be had from G. Sommer in Naples, 
and Alinari in Rome. These things, hanging on 
the walls of the classroom, impress the imagina- 
tions of the young for all time, and continually 
furnish the teacher with object-lessons of the 
dynamic traits of Roman culture. 

The task of the first year of Latin in the high 
school is the vigorous, skillful, and thorough teach- 
ing of the beginner’s book. Let that book be 
selected with great care on the basis either of 
definite personal experience in teaching or of the 
expert advice of others, but not as the result ‘of 
the eolicitations of enterprising book agems. 


Eternal vigilance in the matter of improved text- 
books and better methods of teaching is the sure 
price of the best results in preparatory Latin 
work. It is unwise educational waste to econom- 
ize in iext-books and we should be careful that a 
reasonable conservatism does not degenerate into 
stagnation. The fate of the pupil’s Latin 
scholarship hangs upon the thorougliness of the 
first year’s work; the failures that occur manifest 
themselves characteristically in passing from the 
beginner’s book to the second year’s work in high 
school grammar and prose composition and 
Caesar. On the other hand, success is sure after 
a well taught beginner’s book. In America the 
high school age for beginning Latin is compara™ 
tively advanced; there is accordingly a stronger 
reason with us for choosing a beginner’s book of 
the more systematic and scientific type in prefer- 
ence to the more elementary and disjointed pre~ 
sentation adapted to less mature beginners. It 
should present in clear, simple, systematic form 
the universal essentials of inflection and syntax, 
excluding all matter not fundamentally necessary 
for the reading and exercises that accompany and 
immediately follow it. Having chosen such an 
up-to-date beginner’s book let the teacher be sure 
that he has thoroughly mastered each task him- 
self, and then iet him teach it with thoroughness, 
enthusiasm, and life. Thorough mastery and in- 
spiring enthusiasm are the sure methods of sue- 
cess in first year Latin; details of method will 
mever be lacking to the earnest and thoughtful 
teacher and will be wisely varied to meet the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual mind; moreover, 
every author of a good beginner’s book makes 
clear how it should be studied and taught, and 
the wise teacher unless he knows a better way 
will follow the guiding of his text. The great 
essentials of method are agreed on throughout the 
world: let the teacher from the very first insist on 
thoroughness and accuracy in everything, and let 
him secure them by constant and lively drill, and 
by frequent and comprehensive reviews. Let him 
require a correct pronunciation of Latin from 
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the start: a faulty pronunciation once acquired 
is hard, very hard, to unlearn. Nor need there 
be much time spent on accent, quantity, and pro- 
nunciation in general, if the teacher is only care- 
ful to see to it that the pupil shall never hear 
nor repeat any but the correct sound. And let 
the pupil be constrained to maintain a constant 
association of sound and sense; let the teacher aim 
from the very start to have him read aloud and 
understand each Latin phrase and sentence in 


precisely that word-order in which they were 


spoken and written by the Roman. ‘That is to 


say, let the pupil vield absolutely to the idiom of 
the Latin word-order and accept it in good faith 
as the natural and correct characteristic of the 
language and not as a distortion to be straigthen- 
ed out, as a real aid to the eXact understanding of 
the order and emphasis of Latin thought, and not 
as a su ced barrier w 1 must ionored or 
removed; and when the thought has been clearly 
grasped in its Latin order statement, then let 
the final metemp sis of translation embody 
self forceful Enelish. In 
order to a3 SCNSE | he living 
speech ai ) Romans, let the r 
n Tro mere s s, but 1 
il] nd d the sens 
Y reh ) 
if l J l ) ) 
compa is illuminating sug 
restion Latin word or con- 
stlu Dd Lk us seek tl 
mavxin l tin Lb S121) i | 
iyo ! 1 class con 
stantly iting ferms and exercises on the 
black-boards. with di re that the results be 
orally and intelligently delivered; in such ways, 
the pupil’s eve and ear will be trained, his vo- 
cabulary will become fixed, and his grasp upon 


the idiom of Latin thought and speech will be 
vitalized and confirmed. Regular and frequent 
written exercises should be handed in by the 
pupil and corrected and returned by the teach- 
er, who must then see to it that the pupil un- 
derstands the corrections and is able to translate 
the exercise afresh without repeating his former 


mistakes. 


In the study of grammatical principles let the 
class be always kept face to face with their practical 


illustration and application in reading or writing, 
and let there be no attempt during the first three 
years at a theoretic knowledge of grammar as a 
complete logical system, until a broad inductive 
basis is laid in the mastery of concrete practical 
details; it is a universal law of pedagogy that all 
systematized theory, which is of course the ideal 
and consummation of scientific knowledge, must 
be postponed to a knowledge of concrete details 
and their practical applications in exercises and 
translation. And let those concrete details be not 
side-issues and tricky exceptions, which have no 
place in high school teaching, but the great funda- 
mental laws of form and syntax that apply on 
every pag 
hook or Caesar, Cicero, or Virgil. 


of Latin reading, whether beginner’s 
When in this 
foundation 


l 


sound way we have hewn out the 
stones of Latin grammar, it will be time enough 
in the fourth year to organize our grammatical 
knowledge in the finished form of a perfect and 
eautiful logical system; and when that time 
nore admirable linguistic and logical 


discipline exists than precisely this reconstruction 


of the fair structure of human speech out of its 
reviously-mastered details accompanied by 
systematic prose composition along the entire 
vay \ccordingly li I be studied first 
rough examples and not 1 the abstract, remem- 
ering ou dagogic principle that the concrete 
must precede the abstract; but ever and anon as 
nupil’s knowledge of the language grows let 
loose ends of grammar be gathered together 


in simple, clear synopses, written on the board 

id preserved in a note-book for constant refer- 
pupil, exhibiting, for example, in a 
the essential meanings and uses of the 
moods, wut-clauses, cum-clauses, 


cases, tenses, 
conditional sentences, accusative and infinitive, 
and oratio obliqua. Such little syntheses of 
grammatical truth along the pathway of the 
year’s work are invaluable both for knowledge and 
for discipline; they will become priceless apper- 
ceptive centres for the future, and teachers and 
pupil will continually recur to them. They 
mark in their little way the successive staria of 
the pupil’s advance, where, as it were, the treas- 
ures of daily, weekly, and monthly acquisition are 
gathered together in the logicai unity of systema- 
tized knowledge. This practice pursued through- 
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1g, out the first three years as the opportunity recurs ful English; in the first process lies the sure way 
ree will leave the pupil master of the linguistic terri of learning to think in Latin and so to read it 
a tory over which he travels, and at the close of the like English, in the second the mastery of a clear 
ive third year he will be ready and eager for the and exact English style; and both exercises are of 
2a crand synthesis, which should not fail to follow prime importance for mental discipline and 
all by way of review in the fourth. culture. 

a] As soon towards the close of the first year’s We may sum up the canon of the first year’s 
ist work as the class has acquired sufficient mastery work as follows—to concentrate all energies upon 
ils of the forms, the reading of the simplest con- the great essentials of form and syntax and their 
id nected discourse will be taken up at the back of immediate practical application in reading and 
ot the beginner’s book, and the opportunity is at writing Latin. It is clear from the aim and 
10 hand for the thorough-going test of the whole method of the course, that we have to do here 
am ange of the pupil’s knowledge. The great with a discipline of unsurpassed fineness and 
n principle of all translation is first to take in the thoroughness, whose esential feature is that it 
8 thought of each word and word-group in the initiates the young mind into the proper laboram 
18 Latin order of expression, and then to give out tory of the higher culture, the laboratory of 
ne the exact meaning of the whole in pure and foree- thought and expression. 

h 

il 

: DRAWING IN the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

e 

ul By JULIA SWANSON, Pittsylvania County 

D — 

s \bstract of paper read hefore Teachers’ Institute Drawing in connection with the public educa- 
y of Pittsylvania county) tion was for a lorg time considered unpracticable, 
e s is an age of educational progress. Look something that was for special pupils, something 
t for oment at some of the movements that are for the benefit of the few rather than the many. 
- ng forward at tne present time for enlarging It is a fact apparent to every observing teacher 
’ scope of public education. First, we have the that the majority of the children in our public 
s lergarten, the recognition of the child in edu- schools are wanting in appreciation of the beauti- 
t tion, one of the most beneficient reforms that ful in nature. We are finding that the most 
r r come into the schools. Then we have direct way of opening up higher life to the chil 
l sical training, the recognition of the fact that dren in our public schools is to train them to see 
- tizen to have a healthy mind must have a and appreciate beauty. With every child there 
L thy body. Then we have the study of ele" js born in some degree a power of individual 
, tary science, which has for its object the creation, and very closely allied to this is another, 
nging of the individual into closer relation that of curosity or observation, and we as teachers 


, his physical environments, that he may be 
to enrich the world by his conquests over 
: nature. Then we have industrial or manual train- 
which reeognizes that labor is cne of the con- 

ms of man’s existence in the world, and that 

: through understanding labor and putting 

ight into labor, that man is brought more com- 

‘ely into sympathy with his fellows. Then we 

e the instructions in drawing, in some respects 

most important of all, because its influence 

@ ‘ends to enrich the mind as a whole, through the 


development and training of its highest faculties. 





should lav hold on these two great instinctive 
powers and give them free play in training chil- 
dren. Drawing distinctly recognizes these two 
mental powers, and seeks to stimulate and direct 
them so that they shall act and react upon each 
other, and result in beautiful and creative things. 
[ts aesthetic value when properly taught soon 
manifests itself even among little childeen. 
Drawing brings the child into direct contact with 
things of beauty both in the world of nature and 
the world of art; it cultivates his powers of obser- 
wation, thought and feeling about real things, 
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making plainer to him the true relation of things 
to each other, and to the ideal, it nourishes and 
develops his aesthetic sense. If this then be 
true, we as teachers have the grandest opportunity 
that was ever given for carrying a ilove of the 
beautiful into every home, and ours is a position 
of great responsibility for we are laying the 
foundation of cultivating clearness of observation 
in the child. Next to language there is no branch 
whose scope and purpose is so far reaching as 
drawing. Perhaps many of you will regard this 
as a very broad statement, and yet the history of 
civilization shows that art has been of the highest 
value to man. It fis the art creation of Athens and 
Rome and Florence and Venice, enshrining as 
they do some of the loftiest conceptions of the 
human mind that makes these cities immortal. 
Drawing is the easiest, oldest, quickest and most 
economical mode of perfecting and completing an 
idea with a view to its construction in any ma 
terial. Its use is universal among all civilized 
nations. There is manufactured 
article, a piece of woven fabric, a building of any 
kind, that does not pass through the designer’s 
hand before it is possible to become an article of 
sale. A builder is guided by his drawing, the 
sculptor first makes a rough sketch of his statue 
on paver. All cities are first drawn on paper. 
Not a steamer crosses the ocean, not a vessel sails 


scarcely a 


the sea, not a bridge spans the river, not a rail- 
road crosses the continent, not a temple points 
toward heaven without the aid of this art called 
drawing. If drawing is applicable to all modes 
of expression then it should not be considered as 
a specialty in education, but rather as one of the 
branches. When you are teaching language do 
you teach it with reference to the pupil’s becoming 
a post, an orator, an editor or a lawyer? No, 
then you should not teach drawing with reference 
to the pupil’s becoming an artist, a mechanic or an 
engineer. The introduction of this important 
branch of study into our public schools, must be 
based on the broad ground that it is educational 
or it will never meet with success. I will admit 
thaf the mere ability to draw is of practical use 
to only a few, but the improvements of the taste, 
which is not “a matter of fashion,’ but eternal 
laws, is useful to every human being, rich or 
In trying to make the work 


poor, great or small. 


practical in our schools there is a tendency to 
lose sight of the essential part of drawing, which 
is the cultivation of taste, and drift into drawing 
for the sake of mechanical constructions. 

Education in these days must be practical, and 
one of the main objects of drawing is to make the 
hand obey the will of mind. Send a class of 
primary children to the black-board and ask them 
to draw simple forms using one hand or both, a 
few minutes spent each day in this way produces 
wonderful results in developing the use of the 
hand. We all know that throughout the land, 
one of the greatest losses in our work-shops comes 
from the awkwardness of men and women, who 
have not been trained early in life to use their 
hands. Drawing not only trains the hand, but 
strengthens the mind, making it more resolute 
and comprehensive. We can discipline the mind 
without training the hand, but we cannot train 
the hand without involving the mind. But in 
drawing as in other branches of study, its value 
to the mind of the pupil, educationally consider- 
ed, depends very much on methods of teaching. 
By insisting on the pupils observing, handling 
and constructing the object to be drawn, or analyze 
the copy to be imitated, or pointing out the 
beautiful principles involved or by the proper use 
of criticism the powers of the mind will be great- 
ly strengthened. 

It seems to me in order to make a successful 
teacher, one must know something about drawing. 
How many times a day a simple little skech on the 
board will relieve a puzzled, troubled little mind: 
a teacher can make her work more interesting if 
she can in the presence of her class make a sketch 
though it be simply of the subject taught and of 
which the pupils have not a clear idea. Are there 
any teachers present to-day, that ever felt that 
their work in the school room was a hopeless task, 
ever felt like asking the question is there such a 
thing as successful teaching? I believe there 
come such times into every teacher’s experience, 
a time when things seem to lag, the children lose 
interest, we are perplexed how to interest and 
maintain our hold upon them; how to keep the 
restless bodies, hands and feet quiet. Every 
teacher knows that it requires skill and patience 
on her part to gain the attention and interest of 
the little ones, for little minds, like little bodies, 
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require more care than larger ones; if they are 
primary children their attention must be won not 


compelled, and the chld’s mind has only two 


gates, through which we may enter and gain the 
attention, the “eye gate” and the “ear gate,” 
knowing that more passes through the former 
than the latter hence the great need of drawing. 
| believe the blackboard to be the teacher’s best 
friend for gaining the attention and interest of 
small children. There is nothing a child loves 
more than to see simple lines, and pictures grow- 
ing out from the crayon of the teacher as she 
stands at the board and talks. I have found the 
most difficult task in the first and second primary 
grades to make the language lessons interesting as 
well as helpful. It is of the greatest importance 
in these grades to teach the child tv think quickly, 
speak promptly and use language correctly; for 
attainment in these habits I have found drawing 
indispensable as it adds surprising zest to the 
children’s work. Pardon me for personal refer- 
ence; I have found that interesting and helpful 
language lessons may be obtained by making little 
language books of unruled paper, painting a 
simple little design on the cover, and fasten at 
side with a bow of bright ribbon, and give one 
to each child. In their presence I draw a simple 
little sketch on the board of an object interesting 
to them, after talking with them about it for a 
while, I require all the children to draw the object 
in their little books and then have them to write 
sentences or little stories under the drawing. It 
is surprising to see how interested they are, each 
child tries to write the best story, and keep the 
neatest book. I have tried pasting a picture in 
the books, but failed to get the same response, 
hey wanted the drawing, here their creative power 
asserts itself. Too much cannot be said of its 
value. In the study of geography the children 
will get a much clearer conception of the country, 
ind places they visit, if they are requested to 
draw in their note books a simple little map of 
the country or section of the country through 
which they are passing, and to make sketches 
of the mountains, lakes, rivers and other inter- 

‘ing things they see in their travels. Its value 


cannot be overestimated in teaching physiology. 
'o give life and interest to this subject, and make 
lear to the child’s mind, the black-board must 
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be brought into use, as I have said before, not for 
elaborate drawing but simple outlines. Drawing 
is a great aid in building ideas of form, re- 
lief and movement. To make it a success in our 
work, we must put life and movement into it. In 
the primary grades it should of course be con- 
structive, and the creative impulse of the child 
quickened. Drawing is the child’s language; 
therefore, teachers must learn this language if 
they would communicate easily with the child. 
In whatever else we may differ, I am sure every 
teacher will agree with me when I assert that 
telling is not teaching. The pupil must not be a 
listener only, but an actor; there is always a 
work for the scholar as well as the teacher; the 
teacher does mot carry the pupil, but is only the 
guide who leads and points out the way, hence 
we must make our lessons attractive, and induce 
them to learn, and in what better way can we 
do it than through drawing. In every child’s 
mind we will find a latent love of knowledge, but 
it needs to be stimulated, it must be excited and 
quickened, the truth must be presented in a way 
that will arrest attention, and impress the mind. 
Here again we will find drawing to be a great aid 
to us in our work. If you were trying to teach 
a child the nature of a circle, would you begin 
by stating that a circle is an area having for its 
center a point, and bounded by a circumference in 
the nature of an endless imaginary line, which at 
all points is at equi distant from the center— 
and require pupils to commit this definition to 
memory? No; being teachers of sound judgment, 
you would do nothng of the kind, but you would 
demonstrate its nature and properties through 
the sense of sight by drawing the figure on black- 
board before the pupil’s eyes. 

One thought more upon this important object 
-—perhaps many of you think some extraordinary 
genius is necessary to fit a teacher to teach draw- 
ing. It is a mistake, for you can learn to draw far 
better than you imagine and at the sacrifice of 
comparatively little time and labor. As I have 
said before you can teach better and make your 
lessons more interesting if you know something of 
drawing. You will soon learn to think illustra- 
tions as naturally as you study the lessons to be 
presented, 
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LESSON PLANS 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


The teacher is not wise who depends for the 
iny lesson upon “the inspiration of the 


moment” or 


success of 


even upon her “long experience in 


the business of teaching.” Every lesson, no 


matter how simple it is, will be all the better 


taught tor having been carefull planned before- 


hand. 
i] ] ° . 

In normal schools, the pupil-teacher Is required 
to write out plan for every lesson that she 
teaches. This requirement of her student life 
should become as much as possible a habit of 
her life as a teacher. Were such a habit more 
unive! ( would |} aimless “lesson hear- 
n al m rue Pat o, This is said in the 
fu nited amount of time 

)! rs can afford to give 
to {he ] 11 n ol ~1@ Mat Sl bjects Wii . 

\ o-day Kew teach- 
ers Cal ] [ } or every lesson that 
mi ie oftener she can writ 

i] ’ : ) 1 
sit ‘ ( ecome her Skill and 

l l ] 

() YW b } 
Ct ( \ ) as 
now easure a 
f 
ICS ] gu if yu 
nl! ylann 
lu yr 
wi 
the | S S ns 1 . 
It ) { teal}y ) 
L 4 
on ~ ini li 
! 
rE ¢ s na l if On eX 
actly as s imagined it would, if the children 
fail to give the answers she expected, if the 


answers they do give change the order in which 


she planned to give the questions. Every teacher 


realizes the impossibility of forecasting her 


pupils’ replies, but the true teacher knows that 
the value of her questions depends largely upon 
her efforts beforehand to arrange her intended 
questions so as to meet the condition of the pupil’s 


mind, so that the subject matter to be given 


mavy be adjusted to the intelligence of the class. 


It is not to be supposed that to plan a lesson 
means to have a special plan for each recitation. 
The teacher must grasp clearly the idea of the 
“thought unit” and of the “method whole.” A 
“thought unit” generally includes more matter— 
a larger portion of the subject to be taught in a 
lesson than can be presented in a single recitation 
period. To he effective, then, the lesson plan 
must be so constructed that the continuity of the 
thought will not be broken by introducing in one 
recitation period points that are not closely re- 
One 
enough for all the steps that are necessary to the 
lesson. If the 
teacher bears in mind the full teaching process, 


lated. recitation period is seldom long 


17 


full development of an entire 


she will plan her lesson in “method wholes,” that 


is, she will plan to divide the lesson so that at 


ach recitation period she can give just so much 


of the lesson as will make a “whele” and so con- 


tinue each day until the “unit” of the lesson is 


complete in the pupil’s mind. 


A lesson plan is generally divided into five 
arts, (1) the aim, (2) the preparation, (3) 
presentation, (+) the elaboration, (5) the ap- 
ation. It may be well to discuss somewhat in 
teps or arts of the lesson 

n sho written plan, state wha 

lhe int of view the results of the 

ilesson to be. So the teacher in trying to 
lay ain lesson gives her attention first 
to nalvzing the lesson with a view to deciding 
what that lesson should accomplish for the child. 
To attain this end is her aim. She is fully 


what she aims to accomplish and 


conscious oO! 
states it in her written plan, but it is not necessary 


that the child shall know anything about th 
The pupil, 


rtain 


teacher’s aim. however, should hav 


some aim, that is ¢ results or ends are to 
be attained by him through the medium of the 
lesson, and this end or aim is briefly end clear! 
stated to him by the teacher at the beginning of 
the lesson. This is the pupil’s aim and may after- 
wards be restated by The place for th 
pupil’s aim in the teacher’s pian‘is in the prepar: 
tion, under which head it naturally falls. 


him. 





; 








When the teacher has fully decided upon 
what she should aim to accomplish for the 
child, she goes further in her analysis of the 
lesson; she analyzes it now for the purpose of 
settling in her own mind what she must do in ad- 
vance so that the chill may receive the lesson 
intelligently ; in other words, what old experiences 
of the child she must arouse in his mind so as 
to help him appreciate the new ideas of the lesson. 
If these stand out clearly ana in orderly fashion 
in the teacher’s mind, she can select from 
the child’s previous knowledge the proper point 
of contact and will be able to arrange for such 
devices, objects, pictures, etc., as will best prepare 
the pupil for the reception of the new ideas in 
the lesson. This is written in the clan as the 
preparation of the pupil. When this point is 
reached she may decide upon what she will state 
to the pupil as an end which he can attain in his 
efforts to master the lesson, what is his aim. 

The presentation of the lesson follows. This 
may be the presentation of the new points of the 
lesson, a discussion of the lesson, or a reading of 
it. 

Then comes the elaboration of the thought of 
the lesson. This is done by means of the com- 
parisons of contrasts which the child is led to dis- 
cover, and the generalization or coriclusions that 
he may be led to make. It is in elaborating that 
comparisons between the old and the new ideas 
are made. The best devices and methods for 
making these comparisons should be stated under 
the head of elaboration in the written plan. The 
conclusions are. often generalizations. They may 
be simple, natural and childlike, and yet embody 
a general truth as a principle or rule. It re- 
quires deep thought and great skill on the part 
of the teacher to lead the child to generalize. She 
should tell very little, yet lead the pupil to draw 
his own conclusions—conclusions that are correct 
and of value. With young children, the ciabora- 
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tion of the thought in the lesson need be only 
lightly touched upon. 

Finally, there must be some opportunity for the 
application of the new principle learned. The 
child can be led to give thoughtful expression of 
the ideas he has gained. The teacher leads him 
to find other individual cases that belong in the 
class that has been learned through the lesson; 
to grasp and express individual truths that ex- 
emplify the conclusions reached. The applica- 
tion, like the elaboration of the truth of the lesson, 
is not always necessary for young children. 

As will be seen, after the statement of the aim 
in the written plan, each step or division,—that 
is, the preparation, the presentation, the elabora- 
tion, and the application—is given under two 
heads which are placed over parallel columns, 
one termed “Subject Matter” and the other 
“Method of Teaching.” 

In the space given to “Preparation,” all the 
ideas which are supposed to be already in the 
pupil’s mind and which should be recalled into 
vivid consciousness to aid in the comprehension 
of the new, are placed in the column of “Subject 
Matter.” In the column of “Method of Teach~ 
ing” are given the questions, devices, etc., which 
the teacher believes will be of use in recalling 
these familiar facts or old ideas. 

The illustrative lesson plan that is given is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive, rather than as a 
model. It shows the method of planning a reading 
lesson in poetry. The lesson is taken from Graded 
Classics Third Reader, page 196. The plan was 
worked out at the Virginia State Normal School 
last April, when the children of the advanced 
second grade read this lesson before the observing 
class of juniors. The work outlined here occupied 
two recitation periods, the children having had 
no preparation for the lesson previous to that 
given before the class of observers and outlined 
here under the head of “Preparation.” 


Plan for Teaching The Sandpiper 


(This poem is found on page 196 Graded Clas- 
sies Third Reader. Jt should be read in con- 
nection with this plan.) 


Teachers aim: (1) To lead the child to grasp 
‘he story of the poem; to see the pictures painted 


by the poet’s words; to feel something of what 
the writer felt; to enjoy the rhythm of the poem; 
to form a never-dying love of poetry, an ability to 
see, to hear, to feel and understand the message 
that is wrapped in every poem. (2) To enable the 
child to read the poem aloud with fluency, ease and 
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natural expression; in short, to read in such man- 
ner as will give pleasure to himself and to his 
hearers. (3) To give to the child in a new form 

SUBJECT MATTER 

A. Preparation. 

I. Child’s aim: 

(1) To learn something of a little girl who 
lived in a lighthouse on a lonely island. (2) To 
understand something about the things which in- 
terested this giri and gave her pleasure. 

II. Location and scenes. 

(a) Mainland, island, beach. 


(b) Ocean, waves, tides. 

(c) Winds, clouds, storms tempests. 

(d) Driftwood, shells, sea-mosses, fish and 
other sea creatures. 

(e) Gulls, and other sea birds, especially the 
sandpiper; its size, ‘habits, cry, ete. Common 


their appearance when in full 
fed” durine a storm. 


sail and when “‘elose 


their outward ap- 


| Sapp 





the familiar thought of God’s protecting eare for 
all his creatures. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


A. Preparation. 

(1) To-day we are going to learn about a little 
girl who lived with her father and his family in a 
lighthouse built on a lonely island. She had two 
brothers. These children with their parents lived 
alone on the island. But they were never lonely. 
There were many things there to interest them. (2) 
Let us see what we can understand about the things 
which interested this littel girl and made her happy 
and contented. 

(a) How many of you know what we mean by the 
mainland when we are talking about the ocean? 
(Get best description that they can give from chil- 
dren). Who will show in this picture which is the 
mainland? (Have pictures of ocean and seashores 
before the class.) What do we mean when we speak 
of an island? Sometimes they are rocky and barren 
of trees. What do we mean by the beach on an 
island? Sometimes they are only narrow strips of 
sand. 

(b) How many have ever seen the ocean? (Show 
as many geod pictures as possible of the ocean when 
it is calm and when it is stormy.) Who can tell me 
something about the waves of the ocean? (Describe 
the waves—show pictures.) Are the tides only the 
waves? (Describe and explain as much as is neces- 
sary for children of this age to know about tides.) 

(c) How many have ever noticed the sky when it 


is dark with clouds and when the wind is blowing 
furiously? Then if when it begins to rain and 
thunder and Jighten we say the storm is “loosed,” 


or that it “breaks upon us,” you would know what 
we meant, would you not? We often speak of such 
au storm as A “tempest.” 

(d) Explain the term drift-wood; describe the 
manner in which it accumulates on the beaches, how 
it “bleaches” in the wind, and sun, how useful it is 
what 


to the inhabitants of rocky, sandy islands, 
cheerful, comfortable fires it makes on cold, raw 
nights. Tell of the beautiful shells and sea mosses 


that are washed on the beach, and of the crabs and 
other sea creatures that the waves and tides bring. 
up. 

(e) How many have ever seen a gull? Describe 
one. Upon what do they feed? (Show pictures of 
gull.) How many have ever seen a sandpiper? How 
large is it? Do you know where the sandpiper lives? 
Upon what does it feed? (Describe sandpiper, show 
pictures of it, also stuffed specimen. Describe its 
plaintive cry of “Tweet, tweet, tweet.” Tell some- 
thing of its fearlessness. Compare it with the snipe 
and other common or well known birds, which the 
children have seen.) 

(f) Describe different sea vessels, especially sail- 
ing vessels. Show pictures of them. Explain mean- 
ing of “close-reefed” vessels and tell why they are 
so arranged before or during a storm. 

(g) Describe lighthouses, tell of their use and 
value, show pictures of them, tell how they are 
arranged inside; tell of the lighthouse keeper, his 
work, his life, the life of his family, their isolation. 
Try to make the children appreciate the situation 
and the feelings of those who live in lighthouses, 
the stormy ocean without, the cozy cheeriness of the 
living room within when it is lighted by the drift- 
wood fire. 
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B. Presentation. 

I. Unbroken unity of the poem. 

iI. Characters ‘n the poem, little girl, sand- 
piper. 

Ill. Analysis of poem stanza by stanza to get 
entire grasp of the thought and to see mentally 
all that is pictured in each stanza. 

(a) First stanza. On the beach. 

(b) Second stanza. The weather. 

(c) Third stanza. The sandpiper. 

(d) Fourth stanza. The night storm. 

iV. The difficult or new words of the lesson. 

V. The oral seading of the lesson by the class. 


C. Elaboration. (Comparison, abstraction, 
generalization. ) 
(1) Pictures made in the poem; feelings 


aroused. 
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B. Presentation. 

I. Reading of the entire poem aloud to the ehil- 
dren. 

II. Who is talking in this poem? (Little girl.) 
Of whom is she talking? (A little sandpiper.) Does 
she talk about him all the time or does she talk to 
him at the last? 

III. Reread each stanza—one at a time, question 
on each before reading another stanza. 

(a) Where are the little girl and the sandpiper? 
(Qn the beach.) How are they moving? What does 
the little girl mean by “we flit’? What is the little 
girl doing as she moves about so fast? Where is the 
drift-wood? What does she say about the “wild 
waves?” Do you understand how they “reach their 
hands for it?” What does she say about the “wild 
wind?” What does she mean when she says it 
“raves?” What about the tides? 

(b) What kind of weather do you think it is? 
What does the little girl mean by “sullen clouds’? 
Have you ever seen clouds so dark that they looked 
“black”? What made the clouds “scud” across the 
sky so swiftly? What could the little girl see on 
other islands and high cliffs? Do you know why 
they seemed to stand out “like silent ghosts in misty 
shrouds?’ What are shrouds? What else could she 
see? Why were they “close-reefed?” What were the 
vessels doing? What made them move so rapidly? 

(c) What is the little girl watching now? How 
does the little sandpiper move along? What kind of 
cry does the little bird utter? Is the little girl 
making any sound? Why do you think so? What 
kind of song is a “fitful song?’ What does she mean 
by her “fluttering drapery?” What makes it flutter? 
Shouldn’t vou think a little girl’s dress flashing and 
fluttering before a little bird’s eyes and so near to 
him would frighten him? Did he show any fear in 
his eve? What does the little girl mean when she 
says he “scans her?” What kind of friends does she 
say that she and the bird are? What does “staunch” 
mean? 

(d) What does the little girl know is coming? 
What question does she ask the sandpiper, and what 
dees she call him? What does “comrade” mean? 
Where will she be when night comes and “when 
the loosened storm breaks furiously?” What will 
make her home such a bright warm shelter? What 
other question does she ask the bird? Does she feel 
afraid for the little sandpiper? Why not? 

IV. All words that are difficult for children or new 
to them, have been written on the board before the 
recitation period, and are now pronounced by the 
class. 

V. Different members of the class read the poem 
stanza by stanza aloud. 


C. Elaboration. 

(1) Shut your eyes, children, and as you listen 
to me read the poem try to see the things I see. (Re- 
read softly and impressively the first stanza. What 
do you see? Shall I tell you what I ste? I see a 
little girl running across a narrow beach, gathering 
up pieces of dry, whitened drift-wood. I see the wild 
waves roll in on the beach almost touching the drift- 
wood, their foamy tops as the wind piles them up, 
looking almost as if about to snatch the wood from 
the little girl and the tide is running in high up on 
the beach, and as the little girl runs up and down 
the beach one little sandpiper flits along about her. 

Listen again, and tell me how the sky looks, and 
what you see on the land and on the ocean. (Read 
aloud the sccond stanza.) 
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Lb). Application. 
There is a power that cares for all. 
“Not a sparrow falleth,” ete. 


How do you feel as you look at that lonely beach 
and see the wild waves breaking on it, the black 
angry clouds moving swiftly over the sky, the high 
white lighthouses off in the distance looking through 
the mist like tall silent white ghosts. Far, far away, 
almost as far as eye can reach, the sea vessels with 
all the sails taken in are being driven farther and 
father away, the storm growing fiercer—all the world 
getting darker. Do you see all that? How lonely 
it is! No one in sight but the little girl and the 
little bird! Don’t vou feel how lonely it all is? 
What do you hear? Listen. (Read third stanza.) 
Only the little bird’s sweet and mournful cry. Do 
you feel how lonely he is? How lonely the little girl 
would be without him! What will happen to him 
to-night out in the wild storm? (Read first half of 
fourth stanza.) Do you still feel afraid for him? 
Listen. (Read last half of fourth stanza.) 


D. Application. 

Give quotations from the Bible and from other 
sources that show the same thought as the conclu- 
sion reached in the poem by the little girl. 


NATURE STUDY IN NOVEMBER 


By JOHN W. RITCHIE, Professor of Biology, William and Mary College 


The ripening seeds and fruits of November 
furnish easily obtainable material for some inter- 
esting nature study work in seed dispersal. Les- 
sons on this topic should be given a setting by 
bringing out the following more general facts in 
regard to seed production and seed dispersal. 

A seed is a structure designed to reproduce the 
plant. Within it is a tiny plant capable under 
favorable conditions of growing and developing 
into another plant like its parent. This small 
plant is not sent forth empty-handed, to begin its 
struggle with the world but in the seed around it 
is stored a sufficient supply of food to serve until 
it can develop roots and leaves of its own. The 
food that plants store up in seeds for their off- 
spring form man’s chief food supply. The grains, 
peas, beans, and nuts are examples of seeds that 
are extensively used by man for food. 

The seeds of a plant therefore contain its off- 
spring and the food supply that has been provided 
to start each of the young plants in life. Obvi- 
ously it is better for these young plants to be scat- 
tered abroad where some of them at least. may 


reach unoecupied ground than for all of them to 
fall down where they will be shaded by the parent 
plant and where they will crowd each other. The 
question of seed dispersal is a very important one 


among plants and prominent among methods of 
seed distributions are the following: 

1. Dispersal by wind. Winged seeds and seeds 
provided with downy hairs are common. The pine 
cones that are beginning to open, furnish examples 
of seeds that are provided with wings. Other 
familiar winged seeds are those of the elm, maple, 
and linden. [xamples of seeds that float about 
by small white hairs that are attached to them 
may be found in many of our autumn plants, e. g., 
the golden rod (this owes its feathery appearance 
to the fine hairs with which its seeds are pro- 
vided), the aster, the thistle, and an occasional 
late blossom of the dandelion. A still greater 
development of fibres for seed dispersal is found 
in the pods of the milkweed, while the fibers with 
which the cotton plant provides its seeds form 
the most important of all materials for the cloth- 
ing of man. 

2. Dispersal by animals. This is most com- 
monly accomplished by seed pods clinging to ani- 
mals and being carried about, or by animals eat- 
The cockle- 
bur, burdock, and beggar lice are examples of seed 
pods that adhere to animals. The mistletoe, poke- 
berry, wild grape, and wild cherry are examples 
of seeds that are commonly carried by birds. In 


ing fruits and scattering the seeds. 
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part of the food supply of certain birds during 
the winter and cedar trees are planted along every 


Nuts are carried and scattered by 


fence Tow. 

squirrels and other animals. Attention may be 
cal ed. to the bur on the chestnut and the husk 
on many other nuts that save the nuts from the 
avimals until they are mature. Pleasant tastes 


and oders in fruits from the standpoint of the 
plant are to attract animals to eat the fruit and 
accidentally to scatter the seeds. Bright colors 
in fruits may be regarded as advertisements in- 
forming the animals that here is fruit to be eaten. 
sut while the whole idea of edible fruits is to 
secure a dispersal of the seeds within the fruits, 
yet man and animals profit greatly by the scheme. 
3. Dispersal by the bursting or contraction of 
the seed pod. The pods of the castor-bean plant 
if dried in the school-room may be observed to 
burst and send the seeds to a considerable dis- 
The witch hazel throws its seeds even 
farther. The touch-me-not or balsam (Impati- 
ens) is a common example of a seed pod that to 
a certain extent throws its seeds. The pods of 
wild plants that twist out the seeds are not un- 
common. 

4. Dispersal by water. Seeds are carried over 
fields by water, they are transported along street 
and roadsides, and land that is subject to overflow 
always has an immense number of seeds carried 
down to it from the land above. On small islands 
and in swamps and marshes, water transportation 
of seeds is more important than it is in higher 
inland regions, but every farmer boy knows how 
the seeds of cockleburs and other weeds are car- 
ried along bottom lands by streams. 


tanee, 


In these and other ways the enormous number 
of seeds that are each year produced by plants 
are scattered about. Most of them, of course, fall 
where they are unable to grow, but enough of 
them find favorable locations to continue the 
species, and the promptness with which new 
ground is occupied by plants shows how thor- 
oughly and widely seeds are disperaed. An inter- 
esting point for observation is that short-lived 
plants (annuals) are much more prolific in seed 
production than their longer-lived relatives, and 
that new ground is usually first occupied by an- 


nuals. It should further be noted that most of 
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our weeds are annuals, and that after the custom 
of annuals they produce and scatter abroad seeds 
in great abundance. For this reason whenever an 
opportunity for the development of weeds is 
offered, the seeds are usually present to make their 
growth. 





State Board gf Examiners 
Richmond, Va., October 20, 1908 


READING COURSE 


Acting under regulation 13 Revised Circular 
279, the State Board of Examiners announces the 
following reading course for teachers. Owing to 
the fact that this course may be confused with 
the new professional course now published, the 
attention of teachers is particularly called to ex- 
planations herein given. 


First: The Reading Course is designed for all 
teachers holding certificates. Its purpose is to 
encourage a lively interest in educational work. 


Second: The Reading Course does not lead to 
any particular certificate, but will be considered 
by the Board of Examiners as the partial basis 
for the extension of first grade, second grade and 
professional certificates, other determining factors 
being successful experience and a desire for im- 
provement, as indicated by attendance upon Coun- 
ty Institutes and Summer Normals. 


Third: The teachers applying for extension of 
certificates may be required to pass examinations 
on the year’s Reading Course; the said exami- 
nation to be held in July of each year on the 
same dates as the regular examinations. 


Fourth: The Reading Course for each session 
will hereafter be published on September ist of 
each year. Application should be made to the 
Examiner of the circuit for copy of the course, 
if the teacher does not receive one from the Di- 
vision Superintendent. 

The Reading Course for 1908-09 is given be 
low. All teachers are urged to read at least these 
books in professional literature during the cur- 
rent session. 


Teachers holding second grade certificates is- 


“sued in 1907 and to be extended July, 1909, must 


complete this course before any extension is al- 
lowed. A certified statement to this effect must 
appear on the back of the certificate sent for re 
newal. 


Any two of the following books constitute the Read- 
ing Course for 1908-09: 

Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics, published by 
Rand, MeNally and Company, 142 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, price, in lots of ten, 75c. postpaid; 
single cepies 85c. postpaid. 

How to Tell Stories to Children, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., price, in lots of ten, 85c. express unpaid; 
in single copies $1.00, postpaid. 

Nature Study and Life, by Ginn & Company, 
New York City, pricé, single copies $1.35, post- 
paid; in lots of ten or more, $1.20, postpaid. 
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VoL. II 


in our last issue we stated that the School Board 
of Staunton subscribed for the teachers of that 
city. This was a mistake, as the teachers in 
Staunton subscribed voluntarily without help from 
the board. All of these teachers subscribed 
through their superintendent, Major Francis H. 
Smith, Jr. 


Many teachers will be pleased to secure a copy 
of the annual proceedings of the National Edu- 
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cation Association. It is sent to the active and 
associate members of the association. The mem- 
bership fee is $2.00, and it is worth a teacher’s 
while to be a member of the association though 
he or she may never attend any of its meetingss, 
If you desire to become a member and thereby 
secure 1 volume of the recent proceedings of the 
meeting held at Cleveland, send in your applica- 
tion for membership to Mr. Irwin Shepard, Sec- 
retary of the National Education Association, 
Winona, Minn. 





The National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education was organized at a meeting 
held at Cooper Union, New York, on November 
16, 1906. 

It now has a thousand active members scattered 
throughout the United States. 

The Second Annual Convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
will be held at Atlanta, Ga., November 19, 20, and 
21, 1908. The headquarters of the Society will 
be at the Piedmont Hotel where the banquet will 
be held on Thursday evening. 

The meetings of the Convention will be at the 
State Capitol. 

The exhibition of work by pupils of the trade 
schools will be arranged in the corridors of the 
State Capitol, surrounding the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Among the speakers on the programme 
will be Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia; 
Hon, James Wilson, United States Secretary 
of Agriculture; Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education; and 
Carroll D. Wright, President of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Mrs. 6. B. Munford, President Richmond Edu- 
eation Association, Richmond, Va., will be one of 
the speakers on “Moral and Material Benefits of 
Industrial Education to the Nation.” 


We appreciate very much the following from 
the School Bulletin of the News-Leader, Rich- 
mond, Va., October 22: 
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-that its name implies. 


Trustees’ 


‘The teachers of the city were much pleased af 
the compliment of being the recipients of the Oc- 
tober number of the State Journal of Education. 
‘heir pleasure was also greatly intensified when 
they examined and read the Journal. From their 
point of view, at least, this seemed the fullest, 
most varied, most comprehensive and altogether 
most helpful issue of the State Journal yet sent, 
ind there are many things in this number which 

| the teachers in the State ought to know, some 

ers which many ought to know, and still others 
which a few at least ought to know; in fine, 
something to suit the needs of every teacher in 
Virginia. Every teacher should at least know 
about the State educational movements, plans, 
mectings, ete., even if he does not follow up the 
nedagogieal articles, 
“We, therefore, have no hesitancy in commend- 
ing the State Journal to the teachers of the State, 


and urge all to have access to it.” 





Virginia Educational Conference 
November 24-27 

The Virginia Educational Conference will be 
held at Newpert News, November 24-27, 1908. 
The following circular has been issued under the 
supervision of the committee at Newport News 
and the programme committee of the various 
associations and conferences: 

The Virginia Educational Conference is all 
It is a coming together 


at one time and in one place of all the educational 
forces of the State. The meeting will bring to- 
gether m one great conference the following or- 
, Superintendents’ Association, 
Association, Civic Improvement Asso- 
‘ion, Co-operative Education Association and 
State Teachers’ Association. The last named 
Grammar _ School 


ganizations 3 


mbraces the Primary and 
Teachers’ Association, Rural Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Principals’ Conference and Conference of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. In addition to 
li aboved named organizations, every college 

| secondary school in the State, whether pub- 
or private, and all friends of education are 
icartily invited to participate in the Confer- 
ence 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of such a conference is too obvious 
to require discussion here. It may be well to 
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state, however, that one of its chief aims is to 
bring the working parts of the State Educational 
System into more intimate and direct relationship. 
It is to create and maintain among all the differ- 
ent schools and educational organizations of the 
State, the same feeling of interdependence, that 
ought to exist in any one well organized school. 
It is to inspire more liberal provision for the 
school both by the State Legislature and local 
communities, and to afford a time and place for 
discussion of those great educational problems of 
so vital importance to all. The value of such 
conferences in working out the educational system 
of the State cannot be overestimated. Nor can 
it be too strongly urged that the accomplishment 
of these worthy purposes is exactly and directly 
proportional to the intevest manifested in these 
conferences by the individual teachers of the 
State. 


PLACE OF MEETING 


The conference will be held at Newport News, 
Virginia, November 24-27, 1908. Newport News 
is a city of nearly 30,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated at the lower end of the Virginia Peninsula 
where the waters of the historic James empty into 
Hampton Roads. During the eleven years of 
her life she has established and maintained a 
record for indastry, progress and civic improve- 
ment not equalled by that of any other city in 
the country. Within a few years she has grown 
from a small fishing hamlet to a beautiful city, 
whose avenues of trade are throbbing. with busi- 
ness and whose residential sections are the very 
acme of comfort and beauty. 

As a meeting place for an educational gather- 
ing of any kind, Newport News presents numer- 
ous advantages not offered by any other city in 
the State and which no one interested in educa- 
tion can afford to overlook. Possessing one of the 
deepest harbors on the Atlantic Seaboard and be- 
ing nature’s own outlet for the trade of the Ohio 
Valley, Newport News offers to visitors object 
lessons in shipping, which in character and magni- 
tude, surpass those of any other city in the State. 
Again, being the home of one of the greatest ship- 
building plants in the world, she offers ample op- 
portunities for observation of the construction of 
ships of every class and design, from the first 
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tracing on the trestle board to the actual battle- 
ship complete in every detail. 

Aside from these commercial and industrial con- 
siderations, Newport News offers a clean city of 
high moral tone and exceptional historic interest. 
Her school system stands at the top and her 
churches are many and well appointed in every 


respect. Within an hour’s ride in almost every 
direction are places and scenes replete with 
historic association and interest. Jamestown, 


Yorktown and Williamsburg with their ruins, 
monuments and college offer peculiar advantages 
to the student of colonial and revolutionary 
history, while Hampton, Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe have no less a charm for the 
student of more recent times. On the whole no 
teacher or educator of whatever rank or position 
can afford not to take advantage of the numerous 
and valuable opportunities that this city can offer 
at the coming conference in November. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The hotels will offer rates from $1.50 to $2.00 
per day for room and board. Besides this, 
the homes of the city will be opened to the vis- 
itors at nominal cost. Free entertainment will 
be furnished those who come as delegates in good 
standing from many organizations which are 
members of the State Educational Association. 


PROGRAM 


The first meeting of the conference will be held 
Tuesday night, November 24th, at 8:15 o’clock in 
the First Baptist Church. All departments of the 
conference will participate in this and other 
evening sessions. It is especially urged that all 
those who intend coming, arrange their trip so 
that they may be present at this, the regular 
opening of the conference. On Wednesday at 10 
A. M. the various departments will hold separate 
meetings in halls and churches provided for them. 
The arrangement of the program is in the hands 
of competent committees and no effort is being 
spared to make it the most attractive, the most 
helpful and the most inspiring in the history of 
the conference. 


ON ARRIVAL 


All regular delegates and others who attend the 
conference will be met at the depot or pier and 





shown to the Hotel Warwick Annex where the 
registration office will be located. After registra- 
tion they will be assigned to homes by the com- 
mittee on entertainment. All who expect to at- 
tend are urged to notify the committee on en- 
tertainment as early as possible to facilitate in 
the assignment of homes and other details. All 
such communications or inquiries for further in- 
formation should be addressed to Mr. D. A. 
Duirow, Newport News, Va. 





Secretary R. C. Stearnes, of the State Board 
of Education, who is chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee of the Virginia Educationa] 
Conference, is delighted with the prospects of 
the Newport News meeting. He and_ the 
members of his committee have prepared a 
feast for those who will attend the Conference. 
Below are given tentative programmes. In 
addition to the names given on the programmes, 
speeches will be delivered by other educators. 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the Audu- 
bon Society, will deliver a lecture on “Bird 
Study in the Schools.” This lecture will be 
illustrated by stereopticon views. Secretary 
Lee L. Hanmer, of the Playground Association 
of America, will speak on the subject of “Play- 
grounds for Schools.” Professor E. O. Ham- 
mill, of the Greensboro Normal Schoal, 
Greensboro (N. C.), will speak on “Manual 
Training in the High Schools.” Dr. 8. W. 
Fletcher, of Blacksburg, and Mr. H. F. But- 
ton, of Manassas, will address the Conference 
on “Agricultural Training.” The Conference 
will also be delighted to hear speeches from 
Governor Swanson, Superintendent Eggleston, 
Professor Hanus, of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Harvard; President Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia; President Denny, of 
Washington and Lee; Professor Bruce KR. 
Payne, of the University of Virginia. Dr. C. 
W. Kent, of the Board of Education and of the 
University of Virgmia has also consented to 
address the Conference during its session. 

Many phases of education will be repre- 
sented in this Conference, and there will be 
enough good things to satisfy the demands of 
all. Let us make the attendance at Newport 
News the greatest in the history of the educs- 
tional rallies of the State. 

The preparation of the programmes has been 
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a jiffieult one, and as yet they have not been 
put into final form, but, in order that the teach- 
ers and trustees and friends of education 
throughout the State may have some idea of the 


kiud of Conference that will be held at New- 
port News from November 24 to 27, inelusive, 


tentdtive programmes are printed herewith. 


Educational Conference 
Newport News 


TUBSDAY, ACVEMBER 24th. 
| P M.—State Teachers’ Association. Meeting Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
P. M.—Department of Principals. 
Executive Committee. 


Meeting 


DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES, 
3 to 4:30 P. M. 


Principals, Lecture Room Baptist Church; Rural 
Teachers, Auditorium Baptist Church; Division 
Superintendents, Auditorium Presbyterian Church. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, 8:15 P. M. 
Baptist Church. 


Addresses: 
Mayor Maryus’ Jones, Presiding Governor 
Claude A. Swanson, Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th. 
9:30 to 11 A. M. 


Division Superintendents, Presbyterian Church, 
School Trustees, Methodist Church. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES. 
11:30 to 1 P. M. 


Principals, Lecture Room, Baptist Church; Rural 
Teachers, Auditorium, Baptist Church; Manual 
Training Teachers, Y. M. C. A. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Lecture Room, 
Presbyterian Church; Primary and Grammar 
School Teachers, Lecture Room, Methodist Church. 


MEETING OF TEACHERS BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS—3 to 4:30 P. M. 


High School Building—Rooms 7 to 17. First 
District in Room 7; Second District in Room 8, 
and so on. 


STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING—8:15 P. M. 


GENERAL 





Baptist Church. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26th. 
9:30 A. M., to 1 P. M. 


State Teachers’ Association, Discussions, Busi- 
ness Meeting, Reports and Round Table, Baptist 
hurch. 
8:15 P. M. 
Co-operative Educational Association. 
Meeting, Baptist Church. 


General 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27th. 
11:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


Division Superintendents, Auditorium, Presby- 
terian Church; State Teachers’ Association, Audi- 
torium, Baptist Church; Trustees, Auditorium 
Methodist Church. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS. 
3 to 4:30 P. M. 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Lecture Room, 
Presbyterian Church; Primary and Grammar 
Schools, Lecture Room, Methodist Church. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
8:15 to 9:30 P. M. 
Under Auspices Division Superintendents, Audi- 
torium Baptist Church. 


RECEPTION. 
9:30 to 11:30 P. M. 
Hotel Warwick. 


Tentative Program of the Conference of 
Division Superintendents 


A graded pay for teachers based on merit.— 
Supts. B. Rust, C. L. Scott, W. B. Valentine. 

What is the best system for disciplining pupils? 
—Supts. J. P. McCluer, E. M. Cooley, L. M. Shu- 
mate. 

How can a larger proportion of the school popu- 
lation be caused to attend school, without com- 
pulsion?—Supts. H. D. Dillard, J. B. MclInturff, 
J. R. Gregory. 

How can Patron-Days be made most profitable? 
A Practical Plan.—Supts. Lee Britt, R. R. Jones, 
I. T. Wilkinson. 

What are the most efficient elements to build 
up and maintain the intellect and morals of a 
race?—Supts. B. E. Copenhaver, James Ashby, 
L. N. Savedge. 

How much progress should a pupil make during 
the first eighteen months of school life in (a) Read- 
ing (b) Numbers, (c) Language, (d) Nature 
Study?—Supts. M. M. Lynch, G. G. Joynes, F. H. 
Wheatley, R. E. Cook. 


Tentative Program of the Conference of 


Co-operative Education Association 


Efficient Supervision—Dr. George H. Denny, 
Washington and Lee University. 

How to Improve School Grounds and Buildings. 
—Mr. W. O. Kern, Rockford, Illinois. 

Report of the Work of the School Improvement 
Leagues.—Dr. Robert Frazer, Warrenton. 

Report on Agricultural Work.—Mr. T. O. Sandy, 
Burkeville. 


Tentative Program of the Conference of 
State Teachers’ Association 


Wednesday Evening: 

President J. H. Saunders, presiding. 

Dr. E. A. Alderman, University of Virginia. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. 
Thursday Morning: 

Address of President J. H. Saunders, 

Report of Fraternal Delegate to the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick. 


~~” * 
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Remarks of Fraternal Delegate from Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Report of Committee on Publication of Proceed- 
ings, Mr. J. H. Binford, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Mr‘ 
N. FP. Painter. 

Report of Treasurer, N. P. Painter. 


Report cf Committee on Compulsory Education, 
Mr. Wil!iam Holmes Davis. 
Reports of Local Associations. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Report of Executive Committee. 


Friday Morning: 

Literature below the High School, Dr. C. W. Kent. 

Selection of Scheol Library by Teachers, and Prac- 
tical Methods of Directing Pupils’ Reading, Dr. J. L. 
Jarman 

To What Extent Should We Try to Meet the De- 
mand for Industrial Education in the Regular 
Graded Schools, Mr. Julian A. Burruss. 


Tentative Program of Conference of 
School Trustees 


The Trustee’s Part in Managing Local Finances.— 
Messrs. M. E. Church, Charles Hutzler, J. H. Wat- 
kins, Glenn Baylor, R. L. Spencer. 

Some Essentials of School Architecture and the 
Influence of an Attractive Building.—Messrs. Lucius 
Gregory, L. C. Youngblood, H. I. Lewis, W. H. New- 
man, and Dr. A, G. Crockett. 

A Comprehensive Scheme for the Consolidation of 
Schools in an Entire District.——Mr. L. D. Jones, and 
Drs. C. H. Coleman, S. W. Maphis, H. K. Evans. 

The Publie School as a Center of Social Influence.— 
Gen. E. W. Nichols, Dr. L. T. Royster, and Messrs. 
F. B. Thomas, Rosewell Page, George A. Schmelz. 
Report of Committee on the Supervision of Rural 
Schools.—Messrs. John N. Sebrell, Sr., J. H. Dodge, 
H. M. McDowell. J. H. Lewis, E. F. Somers, Commit- 
tee. 


Tentative Program of the Primary 
Association 


How to Teach Reading in Primary Grades.— 
Miss Sue Porter, Primary Supervisor, State Nor- 
mal School, Farmville, Va. 

The Value of Stories, Dramatization and Pic- 
tures in Primary Schools.—Miss Elizabeth Curtis, 
Lynchburg City Schools. 

Primary Manual Training for City and County 
Schools.—Prof. T. G. Rydingsvard, Supervisor of 
Manual Training, Norfolk, Va. 

Drawing as it should be Presented to Little 
Children.—Miss Elizabeth Ivy, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Hampton City Schools. 

Arithmetic in the Grades.—Miss Margaret With- 
row, Lexington City Schools. 

Phonetic Reading.—Miss Minnie Moore, Super- 
visor of Reading, Norfolk, Va. 

Address.—Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 

Business Meeting. 


Tentative Program of the Conference 
of Rural Teachers 


Some Things That Help to Make a Good Day in 
School.—-Miss Sallie Johnson. 

A Model Lession in Bird Study.—Miss A. Seiina 
Taylor. 


The Use of Stories.—Their Educational Value.— 
Miss Emma Pope. 

Lessons We Learn From Our Failures.—Mrs, 
Jones. 

The Rural School and the School Garden—Miss 
Lindsay. 

How May Agriculture be Introduced into the 
Rural School?—Mr. H. F. Button. 

The Rural School of the Future.— 
Topic for General Discussion: 

Our New ‘Text-Books. Some Thoughts about 
How to Teach Them. 


_ Tentative Program of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools . 
of Virginia 

First Session. 

1. Reading of the Minutes of the Previous Meet- 
ings. 

2. Address of the President. 

3. Discussion of Matters Affecting the Organi- 
zation and Government of the Association. 

(a) Composition of the Executive Committee. 

(b) Annual fee. 

(c) Voting. 

4. Report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements.—Dr. J. M. McBryde, Chairman. 


Discussion. 

5. The Enforcement of the Requirements for 
Admission to College, as Published How, or as 
May be Modified in the Future. 


General Discussion: 

Mr. W. M. Black, Lynchburg High School. 

Mr. Harris Hart, Roanoke, 

Dr. R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College. 

Dr. W. W. Smith, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. 


Second Session: 

1. Normal School Courses in Public High 
Schools.—Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Mr. J. C. Mes- 
senger. 

2. Discussion of a High School Course in Phy- 
siology, Hygiene, and Sanitation.—Dr. E. G. Wil- 
liams, Richmond; Prof. R. H. Sheppe, Blackstone. 

3. Agriculture and Domestic Science in the High 
School. 

4. Short session for+the disposal of unfinished 
business and for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Tentative Program of the Conference 


of Principals 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 

First Session—Business Meeting; President's 
Report; Membership; Executive Committee; Nomi- 
nating Committee. ; 

Discussions—The Principal as a Student: 

P. S. Barnes, Danville, Va. 
W. E. Gilbert, Clifton Forge, Va. 

Round Table Topics—Free Discussion of Mis- 
cellaneous School Problems. 

Second Session—Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Discussions—The Principal as an Organizer: 

Prof. W. M. Adams, Richmond, Va. 
A Principal’s Manse for the Village High School 
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By mistake of the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges, the 
statement was made that the next Conference 
of that Association would be held at Portsmouth 
at Thanksgiving. This Conference will meet at 
NEWPORT NEWS in connection with the Gen- 
eral Educational Conference of Virginia. 





The Journat ealls attention to the following 
letter: 

Mr. Editor: Below is some information regarding 
transportation which may be valuable to delegates 
coming to Conference in November. 

(1) Delegates arriving in Norfolk before 4:20 P. M. 
can reach Newport News via. Ferry Virginia (leaves 
C. & O. Depot) that evening. 

(2) Delegates arriving in Norflok after 4:20 but 
before 8:00 o’clock P. M., can reach Newport News 
that evening via. Atlantic Terminal. (Cars leave 
Monticello Hotel.) 

(3) Delegates arriving in Richmond before 3:45 
can reach Newport News via. C. & O. Express. 

(4) Delegates arriving in Richmond before 5:00 
o'clock P. M. can reach Newport News via. C. & O. 
Local. 

(5) Delegates arriving in Richmond after 5:00 
P. M. can reach Newport News next morning via. Old 
Dominion S. S. Line. (Boat leaves foot of Main St.) 

Yours very truly, 
D. A. Dutrow, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee Va. Ed. Confer- 
ence. 


The Journat ealls attention to the letter be 
low, from Mr. G. C. Round: 


Manassas, Va., October 20, 1908. 


Mr. Editor: The Trustees’ Association, or 
gurized etithe Richmond Educatiouel Couference, 
of November, 1906, will meet at the Newport News 
Conference, as announced in connection with that 
gathering. I take this method of requesting that 
a representation be present from each District in 
the State, and where this is not possible that one 
trustee be present from each county. 

I further suggest that any trustee, who has & 
question to submit to our Association for discu®- 
sion, forward the same to me, at once, by mail 
I will agree on my part to furnish for the JoURNAE 
a statement of any conclusion reached by our body 
on such points. This will enable those who are 
not present to participate in the benefits of our 
Conference. 

I also request any trustee, who intends to be 
present to notify me by card at once, so that ft 
can give the local committee some idea as to the 
accommodations which will be needed. Any sug- 
gestions as to the future of our organization will 
be gladly received, and referred to its appropriate 
committee for consideration. 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE C. ROUND, 
President of Trustees’ Association. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The following are some of the important pro- 
ceedings of the State Board of Education at its 
last meeting, September 20, 1908: 

Mr. Harris Hart was re-elected School Ex- 
aminer for the Fourth Cireuit for the term of 
four years beginning September 1, 1908. 

The subjects of General History and Physies 
were eliminated from the requirements for First 
Grade Certificates. 

It was decided that the next adoption of high 
school books should be made in the spring of 1910. 

The following transfer of counties was made in 
the cirenits of the School Examiners: 

Nottoway and Prince Edward were transferred 
from the First Circuit to the Third Circuit. 

Nelson and Amherst were transferred from the 
Third Cireuit to the Fifth Circuit. 

Spotsylvania and Stafford were transferred from 
the Fifth Circuit to the First Circuit. 





The State Board of Education anrounces the 
establishment of normal training classes in the 


high schools in the following counties: 


Aeccomae, at Onancock. 
Botetourt, at Buchanan. 
Bedford, at Bedford City. 
Culpeper, at Culpeper C. H. 
Dickenson, at Clintwood. 
Elizabeth City, at Hampton. 
Fluvanna, at Palmyra. 
Giles, at Pearisburg. 
Grayson, at Elk Creek. 
Halifax, at South Boston. 
Henrico, at Highland Springs. 
Henry, at Martinsville. 
Louisa, at Louisa C. H. 
Norfolk county, at Scottsville (Portsmouth 
P. O.) 
Prince William, at Manassas, 
Pulaski, at Pulaski City. 
Rockbridge, at Lexington. 
Scott, at Gate City. 
Shenandoah, at Woodstock. 
Warren, at Front Roval. 
Washington, at Abingdon, 
Wise, at Big Stone Gap. 
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Normal training classes have also been organ- 
high school in the 


ized in connection with 
city of Bristol. 


Relow are given al] of the recent circulars 
published and sent ont by the Department of 
Publie Instrnetion since Angust 25, 1908. 


Form X—No. 47. 


Richmond, Va., August 25, 1908. 


We receive so many inquiries from applicants for 
pensions, their friends and school officials, that it 
has been found necessary to issue this circular letter 
by way of reply. 

The State Board of Education has no power to 
change the terms of a statute, but must be governed 
thereby just as the humblest citizen. All of the 
rulings of the Department of Public Instruction in 
regard to teachers’ pensions have been based upon 
the opinions of the Attorney General of Virginia, and 
there is no one in all the State who is more 
anxious to provide for infirm and needy teachers 
than Attorney General Anderson. Attorneys repre- 
senting pension claims have stated very frankly that 
they were forced to the same conclusions as those 
reached by the learned Attorney General 

The peusion law provides that certain persons who 
have taught an aggregate of twenty or twenty-five 
years in this State may be placed on the pension 
list, and it makes no difference whether this service 
has been continuous or not. But the sixth section 
of the act uses the following language: “The 
State Board of Education shall quarterly, on the 1st 
day of January, April, July, and October in each 
year, issue its warrant on said fund, signed by the 
president and secretary of said board, as follows: 
A warrant shall be issued to the Second Auditor of 
Virginia for the benefit of each person whose name 
has heen placed on said list for the quarter im- 
mediate preceding the time of payment for a sum 
equal to one-eighth of the annual salary earned by 
such person at the time he or she was placed on 
guth list.” The most favorable construction that 
conld be given to this language was to construe the 
expression “at the time” to mean during the school 
year. The school year ends on July 31st. If the 
law were construed so as to make the expression “at 
the time” mean during the calendar year it. would 
cut every teacher whose name is placed on the 
pension list our of about one-half of his pension, be- 
cause the calendar year begins very near the middle 
ef the school year. 

If anyone can suggest a more favorable ruling for 
teachers than the one which has been made. the 
members of the State Board of Education will be de- 
lighted to adopt it, provided it is tenable; but it is 
obvious that if an applicant has earned no salary 
during the year in which he is placed on the pension 
list, then his quarterly pension is nothing. 

It seems necessary also to grant each year’s pen- 
sions prior to July 31st. The board met for that 
purpose during the last week in Julv and granted 
pensions in all possible cases, leaving the com- 
pletion of details in some instances to subsequent 
correspondence. It is very doubtful whether we can 


act on any case where the first notice of applica- 
tion did not reach us prior to August Ist. I have 
advised every one to file his application, however, 
and all may rest assured that their claims will re. 
ceive careful and sympathetic attention. 

I hope that the local school boards will give 
teachers who failed to apply in time positions for 
the coming year in all cases in which they are still 
able to do satisfactory work. Applications hereafter 
should be forwarded early in June. 

I have no doubt that the Legislature will amend 
the statute at its next session, January-March, 1910, 

Some applicants seem to think that they can still 
teach and receive pensions. This is not true. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, JB., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 





Form X—No. 48. 
Richmond, Va., August 31, 1908. 


Tt has been fcund that in the execution of the 
contract between the State Board of Education and 
Silver, Burdett & Company and in the publication of 
the official lists of text-books (Form X—No. 41 and 
Form X—No. 46), the books of the Modern Music 
Series are described as being bound in cloth. This 
mistake was made inadvertently and the word 
“Boards” should appear where the word “Cloth” is 
found. 

J. D. Eacreston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





Form X—No. 49—Teachers’ Pensions. 


Richmond, Va., September 23, 1908. 
\ 


To Division Superintendents, Clerks and Treasurers: 


After consultation with the Second Auditor and 
State Treasurer I beg to advise as follows in reference 
to the retention of money designed for “the retired 
teachers’ fund” and the payment thereof into the 
treasury: 

1. Form C—No. 7 gives the statement which must 
accompany each teacher’s warrant. It is so arranged 
that very little writing is required in filling it out. 

2. Tt will be best to remit the money deducted for 
pensions in three installments and in exact ac 
cordance with Form C—No. 8. The first pavment to 
the Second Auditor should be made between the 
first and tenth of December, and should embrace all 
of the pension money retained up to the time of 
payment to the Second Auditor. The second pay- 
ment should be made between the first and tenth of 
March, and the last after schools close, or between 
the first and tenth of June. If there is any excess 
or deficiency in the December and March payments, 
it can be corrected in the June payment, but the 
clerks should be careful to see that the total amount 
paid for pensions is exactly equal to one per cent 
of the total amount paid for teachers’ salaries. It 
should also be remembered that all moneys paid for 
pensions must be reported as money paid for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The Second Auditor and State Treasurer cannot 
collect school warrants. The clerk, therefore, wil! 
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be obliged to make the warrant payable to the 
aunty (or city) treasurer stating that it is issued 
the purpose of securing a certified check from 
treasurer on account of the pension fund. Each 
fyeasurer is accustomed to this method of remitting 
money premptly, the Treasurer will be enabled to 
od the quarterly pension fund from the entire 
inty in one certified check. This will save a great 
deal of extra work in the offices both of the local and 
of the State Treasurer. 

Clerks will find it necessary to follow the 
thod outlined above not only in the case of pen- 
on money but also in forwarding the payments of 
incipal and interest on loans. In both cases the 
certified check should be sent by the treasurer to the 
Second Auditor. 

4 Pensions are payable to teachers on January 
ist, April Ist, July 1st and October 1st; hence the 
times of 1emittance as given above. 

‘J. D. Eacieston, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


’ 





Form X—No. 50. 
Richmond, Va., October 8, 1908. 


To Examiners, Division Superintendents, 
School Officials and Teachers: 


So much depends upon our fall meetings and cam- 
paigus that it is with the deepest interest that I 
address this communication to those actively in 
charge of the school work of the State. Shall we 
make this the greatest year in our history? We 
cannot do so unless we start right. 

There are 115 division superintendents in Virginia, 
nearly 1,600 trustees and over 9,000 teachers, besides 
thousands of citizens who are willing to aid the 
cause of education by giving both time and money. 
How ean these great forces be made effective except 
through organization and intelligent leadership? 

Intelligent leadership is lacking if the division 
superintendent waits until December to organize or 
reorganize his teachers or until April to assemble 
his citizens’ leagues. 

Organization will not be effective if the trustees 
express themselves as being indifferent concerning 
the local meetings of teachers and citizens or if the 
superintendent fails to provide means whereby local 
taient may discover and develop itself. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


There was a time, no doubt, when teachers 
wondered why they were called together; but that 
day is past. Every county and city in the State 
ought to have at least one large teachers’ meeting 
during ‘the beautiful month of October. Without 
any outside help, but just among themselves, the 
superintendent and teachers could spend one whole 
diy diseussing the Course of Study for Primary and 
Grammar Grades and working out or elucidating or 
improving a course of study planned for the in- 
dividual county or city. Then there are certain pro- 
fessional and literary subjects which teachers always 
delight to discuss; and the Almighty has so 
distributed talent that this work can be done in- 
te estingly and profitably in each of the divisions. 
Virginia also enjoys the advantage of having within 
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her borders many specialists in public school 
branches among her college, high school and graded 
school instructors, 

it is fair to say that nothing short of an utter lack 
of enterprise cn the part of school officers or a most 
unusual uuresponsiveness on the part of teachers 
will explain the failure if any division does not have 
a fine teachers’ meeting or institute this fail. The 
teachers should receive pay for the days they attend 
these institutes and every effort should be made to 
secure confortable entertainment without, or at very 
little, cost to the teachers. 

At these gatherings the local teachers’ associations 
should hold their first meetings, the claims of thse 
Virginia Journal of Education should be presented, 
soine definite conclusions should be reached as to the 
amount of work to be accomplished during the year 
and the character of this work should be made as 
even and harmonious as possible. Besides, there 
should be frank and hearty discussions as to ways 
and means of improving schoolhoises and grounds 
and of increasing the financial resources where 
necessary. 

The teachers should not fail to elect delegates to 
the November Conference which will meet this year 
in Newport News, (November 24-27). The names of 
delegates should be promptly reported to the secretary 
of the State Teachers’ Association, Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Springfield School, Richmond, and to this depart- 
ment, as many privileges are in store for the regular 
delegates. 


CiTIzENs’ LEAGUES 


Part of the time of every local conference should 
be devoted to the Citizens’ League movement, The 
active leagues should take part in the exercises and 
no county institute should adjourn without organ- 
izing a local Citizens’ League at its place of meeting, 
if none exists. We can not maintain our splendid 
record without the hearty co-operation of that large 
portion of our citizenship which is willing to do more 
than pay school levies to promote school interests. 

The leagues also should not fail to choose delegates 
and reguiarly accredit them by sending prompt re- 
ports to Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 920 W. Grace St., Rich- 
mond, and to this department. 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL OFFICERS 


The trustees should also be invited to attend the 
teachers’ institute. and could at that time decide unon 
their delegates, whose names should be sent to Mr. 
W. E. Tribbett, Spottswood, Va., and to this depart- 
ment. 

The increasing enthusiasm and power of this 
conference is very gratifying 


NovEMBER CONFERENCE 


The Executive Committees of the various educa- 
tional organizations assembled recently in this office 
and determined to accept the cordial invitation of 
Newport News for this year’s meeting. 

The conference will assemble on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 24th and adiourn on Friday, November 27th. 

No more attractive meeting place could have been 
chosen, and in addition to the numerous natural at- 
tractions which the city offers and to the gracious 
hospitality whick will be extended, it is pleasant to 
announce that the auditorium placed at our disposal 
are unusually commodious, spacious and comfortable, 
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How You May HE.Lp 


1. By avoiding delay. 

2. By working whole-heartedly. 

3. by not thinking that some one else will do your 
part. 

4. By writing a few letters to this department and 
the officials named at the right time or times, if it 
is vour duty to do so. Let these letters be as brief 
and positive as possible, positive in the sense that 
they shall not seem to the writers to need excuses 
for what has not been done. 


THE PROGRAM 

The various committees are now at work on the 
program. They desire names of speakers and the 
division superintendents especially are urged to send 
such information as will enable this office to supply 
this demand at the very earliest day possible. 

It is hoped that the program will not cover a 
great variety of educational questions, but that 
it will also be broadly representative in the personnel 
of the speakers. 

Superintendent W. C. Morton, Newport News, Va., 
will be glad to give information in reference to local 
matters there. We have asked the railroads to give 
reduced rates. They may or may not do so, but in 
any event the local superintendents will be fully 
advised in due time. Information or circulars may 
always he obtained by writing to the local superin- 
tendent. 


ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A cordial invitation is extended to all private 
schools and to instilutions of higher learning both 
public and private. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. Eacieston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Form X—WNo. 51. 


Richmond, Va., October 14, 1908. 
My Dear Sir: 

The Wepartment of Public Instruction desires to 
have at the earliest moment possible the following 
information: 

(a) 1. The names and addresses of the principals 
of all the high schools in your division; 

2. The names and addresses of the teachers of 
normal training departments in his schools: 

2. The names and addresses of teachers of agri- 
culture, manual training, or domestic economy; 


4. The names and addresses of the principals and 
teachers of giaded schoois having more than two 
teachels; 

h. The names and addresses of principals of 
schools having two teachers. 

Please classify the list in the order named and 
send within the next ten days. 

(b) The Depariment will be prepared to distribute 
the following additional report forms during the 
month of October: 

Form 'T, No. 7—High School Monthly Report, 

Form T, No. 8—High School Term Report. 

Form L, No. 1—Appiication for School Library. 

Form W. No. 1—Wageoner’s Report. 

These supplies wil be sent on orders of the division 
superintendents 

(c) The Department has received so many orders 
for school suppiies from teachers and trustees that 
it has been forced to adopt the rule of referring the 
requests to the division superintendents in all cases, 
It is the policy of the Department te distribute sup 
plies through the office of the division superintenuent 
exclusively. 

In several instances teachers have written, asking 
for copies of Form X—No. 46. This is a form which 
is needed the very day school opens aud illustrates 
the point that the division superintendent should see 
that no teacher is delayed in receiving the necessary 
blank forms. 

(d) Some confusion has arisen in reference to the 
use of high school books. I wish to state that the 
last adoption of high school text-books was made in 
1905 and 1906. The next adoption will take place 
in 1910. The cligible list of high school texts is 
contained in Circular No. 268. From this eligible 
list each county selected such books as it desired, 
and these selections were subsequently approved by 
the State Board of Education. The Department 
learned that it would cost about $400.00 to publish 
the list of county adoptions; it was decided, there 
fore, to distribute Circular No. 268 and leave it to 
the division superintendent to provide each principal 
of a high schoo! with a copy of the list of high 
school books chosen for his division. The Depart- 
ment can aid the division superintendents by furnish- 
ing copies of Circular No. 268. The division super- 
interdent shouid see that principals of high schools 
are kept fully posted, and in the case of a new 
principal he should be very prompt in supplying him 
with all needed information. 

(e) The superintendents will please distribute 
Form X—No. 50 as promptly and widely as possible. 
We send one copy for each white teacher. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. Ecatreston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


—_ 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The last month has been crowded full of stirring 
events at the University of Virginia, some of them 
being of unique significance. 

The addresses of the president and the dean 
at the Convocation, Saturday, September 26th, re- 
vealed conditions that are surprising as well as 
gratifying in many respects. The large increase 


of teaching force in the College Department, the 
valuable enlargement of the law course proposed 
for next and following sessions, and the cordial 


recognition of the University’s work abroad, spe 
cially at Oxford and Berlin, were interestingly 
presented. Perhaps the most gratifying facts made 
known had to do with the equipment of the Med- 
ical Department and the growth of the University 
Hospital in its heneficient work. Dr. Whitehea'l, 
Dean of the Medical School, explained the universal 
advantages now enjoved by medical students here for 
lahoratory work and practical training in actual at- 
tendance upon the sick. Last year the senior class 
studied 850 clinical cases in the University hos- 
pital, in addition to the 2,000 or more cases at 
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public dispensary, all under the supervision of 

I icians and professors in charge. 

On October 11th and 12th, the Young Men’s 
stian Association of the University celebrated 
semi-centennial. This, the oldest college Y. 
Cc. A. in the world, was founded in the spring 
fall of 1858, the constitution being adopted 
October 12th, 1858. 

College hour was held on Monday, October 19th, 
the first time during the present session. 

lks on the Honor System were made by stu- 
ts Leland Taylor, Geo. B. Eager, and John FHF. 

ff. Prof. W. H. Echols, of the Department of 
lathematics, a former University athlete, made 
exceedingly entertaining address on the re- 
ion of the Faculty Athletic Committee to the 
tudent body, showing how the plane of athletics 

s been elevated within recent years, and how 
scope has been so broadened that the honors 

are not monopolized by a few. 

President Alderman, on the 9th of October, 
represented the University of Virginia at the in- 
stallation of President Garfield of Williams Col- 
lege, Mass., and was one of the group of Amer- 
ican scholars and educators to receive the LL. D. 
degree from Williams. In his address upon the 
occasion, Dr. Alderman made a suggestion that 
has received wide notice, and that may lead to 
far-reaching results, namely, that the different 
colleges and universities of the country, specially 
those of the North and the South, make syste- 
matic exchange of students and professors—par- 
ticularly the latter—to the end of achieving a 
more comprehensive culture and securing a more 
appreciative understanding of each other by the 
different sections of the country. 

On the night of the 16th of October the peer- 
less Nordica sang to a large audience in Cabell 
Hall, holding her hearers in admiring rapture 
throughout the entire program. Her songs were 
from the German, Italian, French, and English, 
and covered a wide range in form and character. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The enrollment this year, numbering 339 cadets, is 
the largest for the past thirty years. Out of this 
number 156 are new matriculates, as against a total 
of 128 for the session preceding. The capacity of 
the Institution is.taxed for accommodation for the 
cadets, there being room for only a few more. 

The recreation hour established last year and put 
into operation again this fall brings the cadets out 
on the parade ground from 3:30 to 4:30 to enjoy the 
various games and sports. Noticeable among these is 
the class football teams which are preparing for the 
supremacy this fall. The first game will be on 
Saturday, October 24th, between the First and Third 
Classes. The winner will afterwards play the Second 
Class. 

The Corps of Cadets are in excellent conditions from 
a physical as well as a military standpoint. The 
Cadets have finished the squad and company drill, 
and are now engaged in the battalion drill. They are 
under Cemmand of Capt. M. M. Mills of the regular 
Army, Coast Artillery Service, and he has been 
recently very highly commended by the War De 
partment in a personal letter for the excellent show- 
ing made by the cadets. 

We are glad to say that the new hospital is well 
under way and it is expected that it will be finished 
by the heginning of the year. Also the foundation 
for the new science hall is being laid and the opening 
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of next seszion will see this beautiful building in 
use. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The two hundred and fifteenth session of the 
college opened on the 17th of September, and the 
number of students on the roll one month from the 
opening is two hundred and fifteen. 

There have been few changes in the courses offered 
this session; the most important departure from 
last session is the new arrangement of the courses 
for the teacher’s diploma. In place of the old Licen- 
tiate of Instruction degree, based upon an inflexible 
course of study there have been substituted three - 
schedules from which selection may be made; so 
that the State student may choose the Language and 
History Group, the Science Group, or the Agriculture 
and Industrial Group. These new courses will go 
into effect for the men entering this year. 

The chairs of English and History have been di- 
vided, and Dr. John Lesslie Hall is now able to 
devote his entire time to the former, in which he 
is aided by an associate and assistant. 

Dr. J. S. Wilson, formerly assistant professor in 
the departments of English and History, now has 
charge of the chair of History and is associate pro- 
fessor in the department of English.. 

The several additions to the teaching force include 
Mr. S. J. Williams, A. B., assistant in English; Mr. 
E. LeB. Goodwin, assistant in Biology; Mr. J. C. 
Freeman, assistant in Physics; and Mr. C. T. Black- 
more, assistant in Chemistry. 

President Lyon G. Tyler spent the summer in a 
delightful trip through Europe. He returned to the 
opening of the college, but is now enjoying a three 
months’ vacation, voted him by the Board of Visitors. 
During his absence his classes will be met by the 
Registrar and Dr. Wilson. Dean John Lesslie Hall 
is acting president while he is away. 

On December 5, the annual meeting of the Alpha 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa will be held and it is 
hoped that the new Carnegie Library will be ready 
for use at that time. Dr. Edwin A. Alderman wil! de- 
liver the address of the occasion, and Dr. B. D, 
Tucker, Episcopal Bishop-Coadjutor of Southern Vir- 
ginia, has been invited to read a poem. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The student matriculation at Washington and 
Lee has already reached 550. The young men 
come from 32 States. All of the Southern States 
are largely represented. There is an increase 
of nearly 100 over the registration at this time 
last year. The large increase is due chiefly to 
the unusually number of young men who have 
come from the far South. 

The Law School has recently received $85,000 
from the Bradford estate. This will greatly 
strengthen its resources and enlarge its already 
wide influence. 

The material equipment ef the institution has 
shown remarkable progress in every direction in 
recent years. During the past year $75,000 has 
been expended in building and equipment. 

During the seven years of President Denny’s 
administration the growth has been briefly stated, 
as follows: 

The student body has increased one hundred and 
forty per cent.; the annual income has increased 
seventy per cent. 

The total assets, including endowment, build- 
ings and equipment, have increased sixty per cent. 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Richmond College opened for the session, on 
September 24th, with the largest matriculation 
in the history of the college. The number of 
women matriculated so far is equal to the total 
enrolment of any previous session. 

Attendance at the Richmond Academy is above 


total enrolment of last year and indications point 
to a total of 500 in both institutions before the 
middle of the session. 

The members of the Faculty, who are to begin 
their work in the college for the first time this 
year are: 


Mr. Wm. P. Dickey, a Master of Arts of Har- 
vard. who comes to the chair of Latin, vacated by 
the resignation of Dr. Foushee. 

Dr. R. BE. Loving, a Ph. D. of Johns Hopkins, who 
takes the chair of Physics. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, formerly Professor of 
English in the college, who comes back to assume 
charge of the chair of History and Political Science. 

Mr. FE. S. Ligon, of the department of Mathe- 
matics in the Richmond Academy who begins his 
work as associate to Mr. Gaines in this department 
of the college. 

A department of Public Speaking has been add- 
ed to the curriculum this year, in charge of Mr. 
J. C. Metcalf, of the chair of Literature. 

The Thomas Lectures for the fall will be de- 
livered by Mr. Bliss Perry, Editor of the World’s 
Work, some time during the first part of December. 
Mr. Perry, who is Professor of Belle Lettres in 
Harvard, the chair formerly held by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, wi.: deliver a series of three lectures 
on some topic pertaining to Literature. These 
lectures will be free to the public, admission to 
the hall being by ticket, which may be secured 
at the President’s Office, Richmond. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY 


The 133d session of Hampden-Sidney College 
opened at 4 P. M., September 9, 1908, with a 
public address by the Rev. D. H. Rolston, of 
Petersburg, Va. His subject was ‘‘Extravagance,”’ 
and the address was strong and striking. 

Up.to the present writing, more than one hun- 
dred students nave matriculated, representing the 
nine States of Alabama, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New Hamnshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Of these, at least 
13 per cent. are candidates for the ministry. 

The new students seem uncommonly well pre- 
pared, fewer than usual being enrolled as ‘‘Sub- 
freshmen.” ‘This seems to be due, in large meas 
ure, to the good work done in, and the increas- 
ingly satisfactory advantages offered by the pub- 
lic high schools of the State. 

During the vacation, certain Richmond friends 
of the college have done a good deal in the way 
of improvement: additional bath rooms and closets 
have been installed. 

A matter which is of very general interest and 
of paramount importance is the laying of grano- 
lithic sidewalks throughout the village and the 
college grounds. Mr. P. T. Atkinson, .a public 
spirited alumnus, has interested himself in raising 
money for this purpose. He has got together a 


considerable amount from friends and alummi and the 
work has begun along the leading thoroughfares. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


On Saturday, September 23d, the Faculty and 
ladies’ auxiliary tendered the new students a recep 
tion, which was held in the college library. About two 
hundred people of Salem were invited to meet the 
two hundred students of the college. A musical pro- 
gramme was rendered and refreshments of ice cream 
and cake were served. 

On Saturday evening, October 10th, the Demos- 
thenean Literary Society held a reception to which 
all its honorary members were invited. A similar 
reception was held by the Ciceronian Society one 
week later. At both receptions interesting pro- 
grammes were rendered and refreshments were 
served. 

An event that promises to be of unusual interest 
is the 425th anniversary of the birth of Martin 
Luther, which will be celebrated in college church 
on November 10th. The address will be delivered 
by Rev. C. Armand Miller, D. D., of Charleston, S. C., 
a graduate of Roanoke in the class of ’87. For this 
occasion a chorus of forty, composed of members 
from all the church choirs of Salem, is training 
under the direction of Mr. Paul Yount, a member of 
the Junior Class. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Two hundred and ten students have been enrolled. 
The enrollment for the session will probably reach 
two hundred and fifty. 

The whole of the second floor of the Science Hall 
has been set apart for the department of Physics. 
Much new apparatus has been installed. 

The new Y. M. C. A. Hall will be dedicated 
November 28th. The association is active in some 
new lines of work this session. An _ interesting 
Lyceum course will be presented. 

The course in Pedagogy, a junior or senior elective. 
has been elected by a large number of students. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The present enrollment of the school is 803, 
570 in the Normal Department and 233 in the 
Training School. 

The Atheletie Association has been organized 
and the students are enjoying to the full, the six 
tennis courts that have recently been prepared 
for them. 

At a mass meeting of the students in October, 
in the interests of the Normal League, more new 
members were reported than in any former year. 
This organization is continually growing, and 
there are seven young ladies in the school this 
year who, but for the assistance rendered by the 
Normal League, would have found it impossible 
to continue their education. The League lends 
money to worthy students, without interest, and 
although there are many members, and many 
friends outside have sent liberal donations, every 
year there are more applicants for aid from the 
fund, than there is money to supply. 

The students looked forward with great inter- 
est and curiosity to the Faculty Recital, which 
was announced for the evening of the 23rd of 
October; the programme consisted of vocal and 
instrumental solos and duets, choruses and recita- 
tions. The student body and friends from tie 
town were invited and from the appearance of tlie 
auditorium, it seemed that they all accepted the 
invitation. This was a new departure on the part 
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of the Faculty and was much enjoyed by all 
I sent. 

; \mong the improvements made in the build- 
ings for this session are three much needed class 
rooms, Which have been given to the History De- 
partment; a cozy, sunny rest room has been pre- 
pared for tne Faculty and the office of the Busi- 
ness Manager has been fitted with thoroughly up- 
to-date fixtures. 

On October 23rd, Dr. Millidge delivered an ad- 
dress to the school people of Norfolk, and on the 
24th, to the teachers and citizens of Dendron. 

\ir. Mattoon, head of the Department of Man- 
yal Training, has been appointed by Governor 
Swanson, a delegate to the Industrial Conference 
to be held in Atlanta. 


RANDOLPH-MACON, WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The College life is moving in full tide,— 
classes crowded and full of enthusiasm. The 
Greek classes have arranged to present the Al- 
cestis of Euripides in Greek; the Franklin Liter- 
ary Society is to present a play of Shakespeare; 
the Dramatic Club has also fixed a date to en- 
tertain the student body. 

The delightful weather has favored all athletic 
sports and exercises. The boating on the river is 
excellent; the tennis courts have been kept constantly 
in use and as Thanksgiving approaches, when the 
final class contests which decide the championship in 
basket-ball take place, the interest in that game grows 
more absorbing and the preliminary practice more 
purposeful and exciting. The roads have been 
fine for horse-back exercise and Dr. Smith’s daily 
ride on “Senator” is not always a lonesome one. 
Some of our Texas and Oklahoma girls ride with 
great skiJ] and grace. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, Rev. 
Wallace EB. Rollins, rector of St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
church, of Christiansburg, Va., was elected resident 
chaplain and Professor of Biblical Literature. 

Mr. Rollins is a man of broad culture, and sound 
scholarship, and most attractive personality. Since 
being at Christiansburg he has received several flat- 
tering calls, but has refused them in order to accept 
the position at Sweet Briar. 

At the same time Mrs. Rollins, who is a native of 
Ohio, has been appointed teacher of piano in the 
department of music. She received her early train- 
ing in music at Painesville, Ohio, spent a year of 
study at Dresden, Germany, devoted a number of 
yeais to piano work under Scharwenka, in New 
York, and finally became a member of the faculty 
in his Conservatory of Music. In addition to this, 
she is an excellent performer on the violincello, and 
her coming will thus materially strengthen the music 
department at Sweet Briar. 

On Wednesday evening, October 14, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, wife of the member of Parliament from 
Blackburn, England, lectured before the college on 
“The Englishwoman of To-day.” Her lecture was 
largely an exposition of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in England. 

The following Monday, the 19th, Dr. McBryde gave 
a lecture on “Over the Alps on a Bicycle.” The 
lecture was illustrated by stereopticon views made 
by Dr. McBryde himself from kodak pictures taken 
on his trip. 

; The total number of students enrolled up to date 
= 110. 


Thanksgiving Exercises for the Primary 
Grades 


Margaret M. Withrow, Lexington, Va. 


Thanksgiving in the primary grades should be 
made a joyous, happy occasion. 

Pictures, stories, songs and memory gems, all 
should be used to leack the Thanksgiving jesson. 
Show pictures of the early Pilgrims and tell the 
story of their first Thanksgiving. Teach the 
little ones that: 


“This is the day chosen and set apart, 

For us to count the good gifts God has given; 
And for each blessing with a grateful heart, 

To thank the gracious Father up in heaven.” 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


Brightly smiles the autumn sun, 
When the summer’s work is done; 
Glad to see the garner filled, 
ey the field the farmer tilled. 


Summer sun and summer rain, 
Feitile vale and mellow plain; 
Peace and plenty, joy and love, 
All are sent us from above. 


Chorus: 
Thanksgiving time, oh Thanksgiving time, 
Glad voices sing and merry bells chime, 
And join in a song of Thanksgiving. 


THANKSGIVING A‘ ROSTIC 


For twelve children. Hang cardboard, with 
etters, around ‘necks, blank side out. Each 
turns card after reciting. 


T is for turkey the biggest in town, 

H is for Hattie who baked it so brown; 

A is for apples the best we could find, 

N is for nuts that we eat when we've dined; 
K is for kisses for those we love best, 

S is for salad we serve to each guest; 

G is for gravy that every one takes, 

I is for ice-cream that comes with the cakes; 
V is for verses on peppermint drops, 

I’s for inquiries when anyone stops; 

N’s for the way that we nibble our cheese, 
G is for grace with our thanks for all these. 


WE THANK THEE 
For a recitation. 


For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
Fer fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beuuty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—R. W. Emerson. 
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A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
(A concert recitation). 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 


and to sing praises unto thy name, O most High; 
To shew forth thy loving kindness in the morning, 


and thy faithfulness every night. 
To serve the Lord with gladness; to come before 
his presence with singing. 


gates with thanksgiving, and into 
to be thankful unto him and 


To enter into his 


his courts with praise; 
bless his name, 

O let the nations be glad and sing for joy; for 
thou shalt judge the people righteously, and governo 
the nations upon earth. 

Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the 
people praise thee. 

Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, 
even our own God, shall bless us.—Bible. 

THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 
(To be read or told by the teacher.) 

A long time ago a man named Columbus sailed 
over the sea and found this country; after that many 
people came herve to live. 

Some of these people were called Pilgrims. They 


in a ship named the Mayflovter. 
me to the shore it was cold and 
ground. 
“Where 
them as 


sailed over the sea 
When the shin « 
gnow was on the 
The children said 
“We must Duild 
their fathers. 
So the helped the men cut down trees and 
build loz houses. 
The winter was long and cold. 
In the spring some kind Indians came to see the 
Pilgrims and gave them corn to plant. 


are our new homes?” 
soon as we can,” said 


bovs 


They told the men to plant their corn when the 
white oak leaves were as big as the ears of a mouse. 
When the corn was ripe, the Pilgrims said, “We 


will, thank God for our food and our homes.” 
So the first Day was kept 
new country.—Stepping Stones to Literature. 


THANKSGIVING DAINTIES 


(First boy, with a pumpkin.) 


Thanksgiving in the 


This is a pumpkin, so big and round, 
Weighing, oh many and many a pound, 
To make into pies, the best to be found, 


Jolly good pies for Thanksgiving. 


(Second boy, with a string of cranberries.) 


These are the cranberries, see how they shine! 
Redder than rubies that come from a mine; 
And the jelly they make, I tell you is prime 


To eat with our turkey Thanksgiving. 
(Third boy, with a wishbone.) 


This is the wishbone that grandpa gives me, 
Just because I am the youngest you see. 
When it is broken, what fun it will be 


Getting my wish for Thanksgiving. 
(Fourth boy, with a string of popcorn.) 


This is the popcorn, we pop it at night, 
Sitting around by the warm firelight, 


Every one happy and cosy and bright, 
Oh, how we love Thanksgiving. 
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THANKSGIVING 
(For four little children.) 


Pies of pumpkin, apple, mince, 

Jams and jellies. peaches, quince, 

Purple grapes and apples red, 

Cakes and nuis and gingerbread— 
That’s ‘Thanksgiving. 


Turkey! Oh, a great big feliow! 

Fruits all ripe and rich and mellow, 

Everything that’s nice to eat, 

More than I can now repeat— 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Lots and lots of jolly fun, 

Games to play and races run, 

All as happy as can be— 

For this happiness, you can gee, 
Makes Thanksgiving. 


We must thank the One who gave 


All the good things that we have; 1 
That is why we keep the day ; 
Set aside, ovr mamma’s say, 

For Thanksgiving. 


—Eugene Field. 


A THANKSGIVING DREAM. 
When ‘Tommy leard a turkey 
Gobble, gobble, gobble, 
After he was safely tucked in bed, 
And saw a pie and puddiug 
Hobble, liobble hobble, 
Up and down the pillow by his head, 
He didn’t once suspect—the silly little sinner— 
It had anything to do with a big Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


THANKFUL, FOR WHAT? 


What am I thankful for? 

Why don’t you know? 
Thankful to live, 

And thankful to grow; 
Thankful for feeling, 

And hearing, and sight; 


Thankful for playing | 
From morning till night; 


Thankful for bread 
And butter and milk; 

Thankful for clothes 
Tho’ not made of silk; 


Thankful for father, 

And thankful for mother, 
But most of all 

For the dear little brother. 


—Frances Meacham. 
THE SQUIRREL’S THANKSGIVING 


Up in the top of a walnut tree 

Squirrels are having a jubilee, | 

And bright ard gay, 

They frisk and play, 

And hold their harvest holiday, 

And show their thanks 

In squirrel pranks 

For gathered nuts they have stored away. 
—St. Nicholas. 








Report of the Summer Normal Schools 


Officers Teachers 
and jin 
Instructors Attendance 


For White Teachers. 


University of Virginia..... 52 905 

2, Covington ....-cceessces . 18 249 
| Winsett <<kcccaatance On 167 

4, Emeey seceese iduawiee ae 297 
5. Ferme sds ecessueo Ad ae 209 

6. Big Stone Gap...... eee 327 
7. Fredericksburg ........:. 17 332 
8. Ch. co denee we Seta. 6 aes 10 146 
9. Martineville ..c<ssssvcnes 34 321 
10. Chase City .....eceeeese 5 69 
|. SERRRROR cveccca deceues io 84 

o. MOORE so6cccscueuweqes 17 164 
195 3,264 





. 

1. Pohertet ic siscwesees —— 174 
> amet o5 6k asi ee ndsees 10 4] 

3. Newport News .........- 9 13 
4, Port Conway .........-- 5 67 
5. Cee vas cd ives eee’ 54 
44 466 
Gene WAM .c40scanens 239 3,750 


There are over 9,000 teachers in Virginia; 
about 6,400 are white, so the attendance of 
8,246 indicates that 50 per cent. of the white 
teachers were ‘in attendance upon summer 
This is an excellent showing indeed 
for the State. 


schools. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The total registration of the University of Virginia 
Summer School for the session of 1908. was 908. 
The length of the session for both the University 
ourse and the School of Methods was six weeks. It 
is interesting to note that there were only 90 odd 
who remained the full six weeks and took the ex- 
amination the first year the University work was 
fully installed. The next year the number had in- 
creased to 125. Last year it amounted to about 
250. This year more than 400 stood examinations 
at the close of the school. 

Four hundred and ninty-seven teachers registered 
for the School of Methods, and 411 for the University 
courses. No visitors, or teachers who were in at- 
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SUMMER NORMALS 


tendance even for one week, are counted in this 
registration. 

The extended influence of the school is seen in the 
fact that 25 States were represented, and three 
foreign countries, Ecuador, Mexico and Greece, Most 
of these 25 States were represented by from 15 to 
40 teachers. Almost every county and city in the 
State of Virginia contributed its quota of teachers to 
swell the splendid enrollment. Seventy-nine of the 
hundred counties in Virginia were represented. Six 
hundred and seventy-one Virginia teachers were en- 
rolled. Fully half of these teachers are high school 
or college graduates and took professional or Uni- 
versity work. Most of these made the required per- 
centage on examination. The personnel of the school 
was of the highest type, and the diligent study of the 
student body was commented upon by all. 


COVINGTON SUMMER NORMAL 


The Covington Summer Normal had an enroll- 
ment of 249 teachers distributed among twenty- 
five counties and cities of Virginia. 

Fifty of this number had first grade certifi- 
cates, five professional certificates and six high 
school certificates. 


WINCHESTER SUMMER NORMAL 


Total enrollment for Winchester, was 167, rep- 
resenting ten counties of Virginia, one teacher 
from West Virginia and one teacher from Nebraska. 


EMORY SUMMER NORMAL 


Total enrollment was 297, representing twenty 
counties in Virginia and two States other than 
Virginia. Ninety-four were teachers without ex- 
perience and eighty-five were first grade teachers. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Total enrollment was 209, from thirty-six counties 
in Virginia, and one State other than Virginia. 


BIG STONE GAP SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The third session of the Summer Normal Institute 
for the extreme southwestern counties of the State 
was held at Big Stone Gap, during the four weeks 
from July Ist to July 28th, inclusive. The enroll- 
ment, three hundred and twenty-seven, was the largest 
in the history of the scheol. The attendance from 
counties was as follows: 

Scott, 88; Wise, 72; Lee, 55; Dickenson, 46: Rus- 
sell, 38: Tazewell, 14; Buchanan, 13; Washington, 1. 

All subjects required for the regular certificates 
were given, and in addition, the subjects for the second 
and third year’s course for the old professional certt- 
ficate and for the first year of the new professional 
certificate. About fifty teachers enrolled in the classes 
for the professional course. The teaching of the 
higher studies in this normal is necessary because 
of the remoteness of these counties from the Summer 
School of Methods. Many of the classes of the 


normal were large and had to be divided into a num- 
ber of sections. 

At the close of the Normal the State examinations 
for license to teach were held, and about two hundred 
and twenty applicants were present. 
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FREDERICKSBURG SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The enrollment ran far beyond expectation—322. 
While a large number of these came from the 
counties in the Northern Neck and Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, yet nearly all sections of the State were repre- 
sented. 

No efforts were spared in contributing to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the teachers in attendance. Good 
boarding arrangements were made at reasonable cost, 
and the hospitality of the city contributed largely to 
the pleasure of the school. The teachers were earnest 
in their determination to make use of the opportunity, 
and worked faithfully. About 250 teachers remained 
over to the examination. 


GALAX STATE SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The total number of teachers enrolled was 146 
as follows: 

Carroll, 74: Grayson, 56; Wythe, 6: Patrick, 3; 
Floyd, 2; Montgomery, 2; Pulaski, 1; North Carolina, 
2; total, 146. 

As the enrollment shows, the Institute was created 
primarily for the teachers of Carroll and Grayson. 
I have never seen a more appreciative body of teach- 
ers anywhere. Out of the 146 teachers, 114 took the 
examination. The good results of this Institute make 
a strong argument for local rormals. It is clear that 
the State must take normal instruction to the teach- 
ers in crder to reach and improve some of them. 

Galax is a new, progressive town, of about 1,000 
inhabitants. It is situated high up in the mountains 
on the boundary line separating Carroll and Grayson, 
especially convenient to the teachers of these two 
counties. 


MARTINSVILLE STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE 


This was by far the largest and most enthusiastic 
institute yet held at this place. The majority of 
the teachers enrolled the first day and remained 
throughout the session, thus showing a laudable ae 
sire to measure up to the full standard required by 
the State Board of Education. 

The personnel of the teachers, as well as their 
earnest efforts to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties afforded. was far above the average. 

The growth in general interest in the work in this 
section of Virginia has been almost phenomenal, as 
will be attested by the fact that in three years the 
enroliment has grown from about 150 to 321 bona fide 
teachers. 


CHASE CITY NORMAL 


The institute held at Chase City this summer was 
only a beginning. The attendance, while very gratify- 
ing to the conductor and manager, was of course 
small as compared with the older Normals. About 
sixty teachers registered, most of whom were from 
Mecklenburg county. These teachers,—and the same 
is no doubt true of all Virginia teachers—made the 
work of their instructors easy by their earnestness, 
loyalty and enthusiasm. 

The daily schedule of classes was arranged so that 
the work was completed by one o’clock each after- 
noox. This arrangement worked admirably, and was 
much appreciated by the teachers. 


MADISON SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The third session of the Madison Summer Institute 
was held at Madison, Va., June 29 to July 28, 1908. 


The faculty was as follows: James G. Johnson, M. 
A. Conductor; C. W. Johnson, Ph. B.; A. C. Kimler, 
M. A.; Miss Mamie Fletcher. Courses were given 
in all subects required for a first grade certificate. 
Actual lessons were assigned and the work was con- 
ducted ty recitations. The teachers as a body mani- 
fested much enthusiasm during the entire month. 
The enrollment was 84, five counties being rep: esent- 
ed. This was an encouraging increase. In 1908 
there were 29; in 1907, 46. 


NORFOLK SUMMER NORMAL 


The Norfolk Summer Normal met in the high 
school building at Norfolk, Va., from June 22nd to 
July 17th. 164 teachers were in attendance, of whom 
74 were from the city of Norfolk. 

Our sessions closed at two o’clock and the teachers 
had the afternoons for visiting the summer resorts 
adjacent to Norfoik. Superintendent Dobie, local man- 
ager, provided excellent homes, and the teachers ex- 
pressed great gratification at the treatment they 
received from the Norfelk citizens. The school, how- 
ever, was one for work rather than for pleasure, and 
we cannot commend too highly the personnel cf the 
teacking corps in attendance upon this Normal. 


SUMMER NORMAL AT PETERSBURG 


Our total enrollment was 174. 

In addition to the common school branches we 
taught Raffia work, Caning (chair), Cooking, Draft- 
ing and Dressmaking, Paper Folding and Clay Model- 
ing, were all well attended, most of them crowded. 

Weekly literary and musical prograin were ren- 
dered each Wednesday evening by the teachers. 
These were pleasant and profitable. 

Visits to the Crater and other points of interest 
in and around Petersburg were greatly enjoyed. 
At the close of the Normal diplomas of graduation 
from our three years’ course of study were award- 
ed to three teachers. 


THE MANASSAS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Forty-two colored teacher attended the summer 
school which was held at the Manassas Industriak 
Scnocl, Manassas, Va., during the month of July. 

Two conscious aims guided the work throughout, 
First, a sustained effort was put forth to discover the 
exact conditions in the various individual schools 
represented, and to bring to those specific. conditions, 
as far as it was possible, practical help; secondly, 
an attempt was made to review thoroughly the 
elementary school subjects, with regard both to con- 
tent and method, and with the idea of fitting the 
teachers to pass better State examinations. 

At the close of the sumimer school the Northern 
Virginia Teachers’ Association was formed as &@& 
permanent organization in this section of the State 
to keep up and stimulate interest in the rural schools: 
of Northern Virginia, and to help to effect improve- 
ments, 


NEWPORT NEWS SUMMER NORMAL 


The session began Wednesday, July ist, at 9 A. M. 
Total enrollment was 130 teachers from thirty-six 
counties and cities and from three States outside of 
Virginia. 

To every one interested in the progress of a back- 
ward race, nothing could be more gratifying tham 
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marked improvement in the personnel of the 
schers attending. 

wenty-eight of the 130 teachers took the regular 
State examination. The privilege of dividing the 
» mination, as a result of twenty days’ faithful 
; in the summer school was highly appreciated. 
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PORT CONWAY SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The work of the Institute began on Tuesday 
morning, June 30th, with thirty-eight teachers present. 
The citizens generally took great interest in the 
institute and visited it quite regularly. From all 
indications, the Institute was a great success. The 
teachers were so pleased with the instruction received 


and the pleasant manner in which they were treated 
that they passed resolutions thanking the instructors 
for their faithful service and pledging to return next 
summer if the Board of Education would favor them 


by holding the institution there again. 
It is to be hoped that the school trustees in all the 


SCHOOL 
THE CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL AT TOANO 


By H. U. STEPHENSON, M. D. 
Trustee of James City county 


Toano is a small town in James City county, situ- 
ated on the main line of the C. & O, Railway, about 
twelve miles from Williamsburg. 

For many years public schools of a more or 
less satisfactory nature have been conducted 
in or near Toano, for the avewed purpose of educat- 
ing the boys and girls of the neighborhood. Some- 
times—having fortunately secured a good teacher— 
these schools gave entire satisfaction. But the sala- 
ties paid were not sufficiently large to induce a good 
teacher to tarry longer than one or two years. Gener- 
ally speaking every school had a new teacher every 
year and every teacher changed the course of study as 
he or she saw fit. There was no thought of grading 
the work. If a child liked mathematics and disliked 
English, he was allowed to spend his time on the 
mathematics and neglect the English; or if he wanted 
to study Latin, he was allowed to do so even if he 
did not understand ‘percentage. 

Then, too, these schools could not offer a very ad- 
vanced course of study to the older students. It was 
a physical impossibility, as no one teacher could handle 
so many classes. A few of the more progressive peo- 
ple of the town and county have agitated the ques- 
tion of better schools for a number of years, but they 
have been met either by the spirit of indifference or 
by the answer, “We can’t do it.” At one time a sub- 
cription list was circulated and the sum of $4,500.00 
was raised by private subscription and tendered to 
the school board as a loan, for five years, without 
interest, to be used to erect or buy a building to be 
used as a high school. It seemed for a while that a 
schoo] was assured but for one reason or another 
the whole matter was dropped and again enthusiasm 
died out. About a year ago, a member of the county 
board of supervisors called attention to the fact that 
a large portion of the county dog tax was still in 
the hands of the treasurer. This tax is generally 
use) to indemnify farmers who have had a sheep 
killed by dogs. If there be a surplus, it is turned 


into the eounty school fund and the county school 
fun) is distributed among the various school dis- 
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counties will encourage und advise the colored teagh- 
ers to attend institutes aud better fit themselves for 


their work. 
COLORED SUMMER NORMAL, CAMBRIA, VA. 


In point of interest and application, veterar 
patrons of summer normals declared that they 
had never seen the like of the one ‘held at 
Christianburg Industrial Institute, Cambria, Va., 
June 29—July 31, 1908 Instead of the idleness, 
indifference, and evidence of a purpose simply ‘te 
nave a good time, such as frequently characterize 
attendants at such institutes, every one seemed 
hent on making every moment, every energy ané 
every opportunity count for all it could. 

By unanimous consent the teachers in attendance 
formed themselves into the “Southwest Virginia 
Colored Teachers’ Association,” and passed resolutions. 
recommending the organization of local societies te 
operate in conjunction therewith. 


NEWS 


tricts. At the time spoken of, there was a surplus 
dog tax of $400.00 and a surplus in the county fund 
of $1,000.00. On motion of this member these two 


‘amounts were constituted into a fund to be known 


as the Toano High School Fund. Now, Toano is 
located on the line between Stonehouse and Powha- 
tan Districts. 'The third district, Jamestown District, 
is located in the lower part of the county and is not 
near Toano at any point. But the members of the 
board from Jamestown District stated that James 
town District would like to see a good school in Tcano, 
and as they had a surplus in their District Fund 
they would donate $500.00 to the Toano High 
School. This brought the total up to the sum of 
$1,900.00 About $2,100.00 was obtained from 
what is known as the Hickory Neck Academy 
Fund. This Academy fund was originally a sum 
of $6,000.00, left as a bequest to endow an Epis- 
copal Parish. For years, however, the building 
has been used as a school and the fund, whict 
through bad investment had dwindled to $2,100.06, 
has been at interest. The interest has been used 
by the County School Board. The last Legisla- 
ture authorized the Board to incorporate this 
fund in the Toano High School Fund. The board 
borrowed $3,000.00 from the State Literary Fund 
and with the $7,000.00 thus obtained proceeded 
to the erection of the Toano High School. A 
member of the School Board drew the plans for 
the building and a local contractor took the con- 
tract for its construction. A building committee 
appointed by the board, was given entire control 
of the actual building operations and furnishings. 
Due credit should be accorded to this committee 
that the building was so well and so quickly com- 
pleted. The building to date has cost as follows: 


Grounds and buildings, $5,500.00; heating, 
$600.00; furniture, $500.00; two wagons, at 
$200.00; total, $7,000.00. Even at this time, fail- 
ure was freely predicted; something would ge 
wrong, they wouldn’t get the right kind of teach- 
ers; they wouldn’t get the right kind of men for 
drivers of the wagons; people wouldn’t send their 
children in the wagons; they never would get the 
school graded properly, etc., etc. It was predicted 
that the school would open with an enrollment of 
fifty or sixty. Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
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ion, J. D. Eggleston, opened the school on Sep- 
tember 21st, made a vigorous address to the as- 
sembled patrons and children and turned the 
school over to the principal. The enrollment on 
opening day was ninety-five, and it has since then 
passed the one hundred mark. The wagons are 
running daily; one brings twenty-five and one 
twenty-one pupils per day. They are run at a 
cost of $2.50 each, per day, thus averaging a 
little over ten cents per pupil. A music teacher 
had been secured and it was soon found neces- 
sary to put in another teacher in the primary 
department so the faculty now numbers five. As 
to results, prospects and suggestions. An an- 
nouncement containing the course of study has 
been issued, so that every patron knows what 
work is required in each grade. This course cou- 
forms to the Standard of Requirements for High 
Schools. All children in the school are properly 
graded. They know exactly what work is ex- 
pected of them this session. Promotion is a goal 
ahead of every one. They have a definite object 
in view; this promotes better work. Teachers 
and pupils feel the stimulating effect produced 
by large classes. The recitation periods are 
longer, allowing better and more satisfactory work 
to be done by both teacher and pupil. The at- 
tendance has been excellent so far. The patrons 
seem highly pleased and other schools have asked 
for transportation. It is very probable that an ad- 
dition of two class rooms will have to be built 
before school opens next year.. One or two more 
wagons will have to be added next year. The 
wagons used are specially built school wagons. 
They have a body length of 12 feet, and will hold 
from 25 to 30 pupils. Two large horses are re- 
quired to pull them. The horses, as well as 
harness, robes, ete., are furnished by the contrac- 
tor. One of the wagons is driven by one of the 
high school boys, a steady, sober, industrious boy, 


who has given perfect satisfaction. 

A good music teacher has charge of the 
two pianos in the building (these were  fur- 
nished by the Library Association), and a good 


music course is offered students at a cost of $2.00 
per month. Two lessons are given each week 
and the child passes directly from class room to 
the music room and returns at end of lesson 
without exposure or loss of time. 




















The first school wagon started in Albemarle 
coul has proven a decided success. It runs 
between Keswick Depot and the Cismont High 
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School—a distance of over four miles. On its 
first trip, a litthe over three weeks ago, it carried 
eight passengers; it now carries its full capacity 
of twenty-five. More room is even now needed. 
The wagon is thoroughly up-to-date—absolutely 
rain proof, strongly built, and handsome in ap- 
pearance. It runs easily, being drawn by two 
horses, when the roads are good. It cost $160 
at the factory in Indianapolis. It is run by con- 
tract at $40 per month—the contractor furnishing 
the horses, harness and driver. A regular sched- 
ule of hours is enforced. 

In closing it may be stated, that by running 
the wagon the district authorities have been able 
to close a one-room school, that cost $189 per 
session of six months; and further, that by the 
sale of the old building and Iot, they will be 
able to pay for their wagon and leave something 
like $200 for running expenses. 

JOSEPH W. EVERETT, 
Division Superintendent Schools, Albemarle Co. 





Superintendent Cary Breckinridge, writes: 

The annual meeting of the Botetourt Teachers’ 
Association was held in Fincastle, on the 12th and 
13th, when an interesting and instructive program 
was carried out. About 75 teachers were present. 

We are opening four new country houses this 
year. One four-room house, costing $2,500, of 
which $1,000 was subscribed by the patrons; two 
two-room houses, costing about $1,200 each, the 
patrons aiding largely in their construction by sub- 
scriptions of money and labor. 





Principal C. N. Swimley, of West Point, Va., 
High School has sent the Journal a neat pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘The Hand Book of Announcements, 
Courses and Regulations of the High School at 
West Point.” From this pamphlet we learn that 
the school opened on September 9th, and will 
close May 31st; that the teachers are C. N. Swim- 
ley, principal and teacher of Latin, mathematics 
and science; Miss Katherine Howerton, teacher of 
English and history in the high school and in 
charge of the 7th grade work in the grammar 
schools; Mrs. K. R. Richardson, 5th and 6th gram- 
mar grades; Miss Maud Bland, 3rd and 4th gram- 
mar grades; Miss Chrystal Farinholt, 1st and 2nd 
grades. 





Supt. Washington, of Caroline county, reports 
that he has sent circulars to all the white teachers 
of Caroline organizing District Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and District School Improvement Lea- 
gues; that during October, he held four district 
teachers’ meetings, one at Bowling Green, one in 
the Madison District, one in Port Royal District 
and one in Reedy Church District. These dis- 
trict meetings are held once a month. In addi- 
tion, he has a county teachers’ association, com- 
posed of the district associations, that meets twice 
during school session at Bowling Green. 





Supt. Hannah writes: There has been a great 
searcity of teachers for Appomattox but the schools 
are now about filled and opening up well. One 
new graded school has been opened with three 
teachers and sixty-three pupils. Wagons are used 
to transport pupils to this school. A graded 
school is now being built, and the agricultural high 
school huilding is progressing finely and will be 
ready by January Ist. 


8s 
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WOODSTOCK HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Woodstock Normal High School building 
stands as a monument to the zeal and interest 
of the trustees of the school and its present prin- 
cipal. 

The building stands on the ‘“‘Commons,” over- 
looking the town, and is 60 by 68 feet, two stories 
and basement, constructed of brick with stone door 
and window sills. Modern methods of light, ven- 
tilation and sanitation are used and the entire 
structure is heated with steam. Play and toilet 
rooms are in the basement, those for the boys be- 
ing entirely separated from the ones for girls. On 
the first floor, there are four large rooms, and on 
the second four rooms, an office and library. The 
floors are of rock maple, laid double. The build- 
ing cost fourteen thousand dollars and the play 
grounds contain nearly three acres. 

The scholastic year of 1908-9 begins with a 
faculty of nine instructors, several of whom are 
already well known to our people. The principal, 
William A. Anderson, Jr., B. S. starts his second 
year at the head of the school and to his un- 
flagging efforts to establish a first-class school is 
due, to a great degree, the success with which the 
session begins. 

Miss Agnes McClung West, who teaches English 
and Latin, is an A. B. of Mary Baldwin Seminary, 
Staunton. 

Miss Jen Darrell Wheat, is from Fairfield, Vir- 
ginia, and she is a teacher of wide experience, 
having taught in Virginia, Georgia and Minnesota. 

Miss Edith Rogers is in charge of the 6th grade, 
and assistant in Normal training class. She holds 
a full diploma from the State Normal School. 
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has the 5th grade and 


Miss Lucy J. Stearnes, 
is also an assistant in the Normal training class. 





Miss Bessie Watson teaches the Fourth grade : 
and drawing. She is a graduate of the Lynchburg ] 
High School. g 

Miss Helen Cunningham comes from Pennsyl- t 
vania, and is an experienced educator, a graduate e 
of the West Chester State Normal. t 

Miss Jennie Kobinson, who has the First grade, 
is a native of Woodstock. She has taugh€ more t 
young folks than any teacher in the county, and y 
it is safe to say that few teachers in the State t 
can exceed her excellent record. s 

Miss Alice Coffman, of the music department is 
a graduate of the musical. school of Massanutten 
Academy and is well known for her musical abil , 
ity. , 

The enrollment for the session is two hundred 
and fifty-one, in all grades, an increase of ninety 
over last year, and one hundred and twenty-five f 
of the previous session. This increase in the at- a 
tendance necessitated an increase in the facully h 
from four to nine teachers. 7 

The present trustees are Messrs. M. Coffmat, d 
chairman; Walter H. Newman, clerk, and Dr. J. ‘ 
H. Smoot. h 

Superintendent Powell, of Dinwiddie, writes: 

The County School Board has given The Vir t! 
ginia Journal of Education to each teacher in the h 
County. Any teacher who may not receive the 0 
same is requested to notify the Division Superil h 
tenident. 0 


The ‘‘Teachers’ League, and Institute Meeting.” 
will be held at Dinwiddie C. H., November | 2t) 
and 13th, at 10 A. M. 
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iperintendent T. H. Shepherd, writes: 

fhe Flnvanna county School Boards have raised 
the salaries of teachers, and are putting forward 
strenuous efforts to secure the best teachers. The 
Palmyra Normal High School, under the supervision 
of Prefessor George A. Jordon, assisted by Misses 
Shepherd, George, Frasier and Omohundro, is highly 
appreciated by the citizens of this county. 





\lr. C. C. Pearson, Misses Nellie Birdsong, and Mary 
Fravser have been granted leave of absence for a 
year by the Richmond City School Board to study at 
Cclumbia University, New York. 

The following Richmond teachers were accepted 
for the European trip arranged for by the National 
Civic Federation: 

Principals: Robert L. Blanton and Arthur D. 
Wright. Teachers: Annie E. Granger, Cornelia S. 
Taylor, Cornelia S. Adair, Rosa B. Angle. Trula H. 
Moorman has leave for a year to study in France. 





Supt. Geo. W. Via, of Patrick county, writes: 

At least 300 people were in attendance upon the 
Teachers’ Association held at Stuart, on Sept. 30th 
and Oct. 1st. , 

On the night of the 30th, Supt. Eggleston de- 
livered an educational address to a large audi- 
ence. 

While Stuart High School building is the most com- 
modious in the county, it is not up-to-date as to 
modern sanitary condition, and Mr. Eggleston 
did not hesitate to say so. At the conclusion of 
his address, a movement was started by the Hon. 
S. A. Thompson, to raise by private subscription, 
$2.000 towards the erection of a $6,000 school 
building, several citizens in the town and county 
subscribing $100 each to this fund. 

Many expressions were heard from the older 
school teachers, ‘‘that this was the largest attended 
and most enthusiastic school meeting ever held in 
Patrick.” Stuart High School started with five 
graduate teachers, whose salaries range from $40 
to $90 per month, with better attendance than 
ever before. The outlook for rural schools are 
better than ever. 

Two new consolidated schools, making in all 
twelve graded schools, with two teachers each, 
with an uniform increase of $2 per month to all 
the teachers. Each teacher and school officer is a 
subscriber for the School Journal. 





A number of fathers, mothers, and tax-payers 
of Front Royal, met on the evening of October 13th, 
in the assembly room of the high school for the pur- 
pese of organizing a Parents’ Club. 

After appointing a committee to arrange a program 
for the next meeting, the club was adjourned to meet 
again on the evening of October 27th. It is earnestly 
hoped that all who are desirous of promoting the 
improvement of their own or their neighbors’ chil- 
dren will come out at that time, and ally themselves 
with the earnest, philanthropic men and women who 
have formed the nucleus of the Parents’ Club. 





Supt. Lewis, of Lancaster county, reports that 
the high school work is progressing splendidly in 
his county. There are now four high schools in 
operation, in two of which additional teachers 
have been placed since the opening of the schools 
on account of the large enrollment of pupils. Three 
wagons transporting pupils are now in operation 
in that county. 


“ 


On October ist, the first teachers’ meeting of 
the session was held at Cardwell High School, 
Goochland county. 

After a short talk by the Principal, Mr. C. G. 
Burr, Congressman John Lamb was introduced. 
He made a strong appeal to the young men to take 
advantage of their opportunities, and closed his 
remarks by congratulating the citizens upon the 
splendid progress they were making along educa- 
tional lines as indicated by the construction of 
this splendid building. 





“On October the 15th, a mass meeting of the 
citizens was held in the interest of education at 
Montross, the county-seat of Westmoreland: Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. J. D. Eggleston, State 
Superintendent, and Mr. E. H. Russell, Examiner 
of the First Circuit. Considerable interest was 
manifested, and a Local School Improvement Lea- 
gue was organized for the purpose of improving 
the schools of that county. The following were 


elected officers: Mr. W. E. Goodridge, Presi- 
dent; Mr. G. C. Mann, Vice-President; Mr. J. 8S. 
Bonebrake, Secretary, and Mr. J. T. Robinson, 
Treasurer.” 





Superintendent Willis, of Fredericksburg, Va., writes: 

At the opening of our schools we had 122 more 
white pupils than our rooms could seat. Two over- 
flow schools have been established for their accom- 
mcdation, until we can get into our commodious new 
school building, which the architect promises to have 
ready by the 15th of February next. 





Mr. F. W. Alexander, Principal of Morrisville School, 

Fauquier county, Va., writes: 

“Mr. Charles G. Maphis, Examiner of the Fifth 
Circuit, held a conference with the High School 
principais and teachers of his circuit, east of the 
Blue Ridge, on Friday and Saturday, October 2 and 
3, at Warrenton, Va., for the purpose of arranging 
as nearly as possible a uniform plan of work in the 
high schools. The best text-books for use in teaching 
each subject were discussed and libraries, improve- 
ments. journals, ete., received attention. Mr. Maphis, 
as weil as the teachers, is well pleased with the out- 
come of the conference, and all feel that the time 
was well spent.” 





Superintendent Pulliam, of Manchester, writes: 

“Our schools start this session under most favor- 
able auspices. The enrollment is large, and educa- 
tional enthusiasm is active.- The most potent influ- 
ences for good, noticeable over other years, are the 
deep interest of parents, and an increased inclination 
of pupils to remain in the schools in the higher 
grades—including the high schools. The people take 
more interest generally, and the children are deeply 
interested. We purpose having two Patron Days 
during the session. They are stimulating, and bring 
parent and teacher in closer touch and sympathy. 
We intend to make these days a feature of this ses- 
sion. 





Mr. E. J. Sutherland, Secretary Dickenson County 

Educational League, writes: 

“The Dickenson County Educational League met 
in annual session at Nora, Va., September 26, 1908. 
The most interesting and instructive talks were on 
“New Books” and “School Libraries,” and much new 
light was thrown on these subjects. 

After partaking of a splendid dinner, which the 


re 
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kind patrons furnished freely and without reserve, 
the matter of reorganization was taken up. Chang- 
ing the name of the organization to “The Dickenson 
County Teachers’ Association,” the following officers 
were elected: President, W. O. Deel, Dante, Va. R. F. 
D., No. 1. Vice Presidents: Ervington, S. W. Deel, 
Dante, Va., R. F. D. No. 1; Sand Lick, N. F. Duty, 
Tiny, Va.; Clintwood, M. W. Remines, Clintwood, Va.; 
Willis. Ross Anderson, Tandy, Va.; Kenady, W. H. 
Reed, Darwin, Va.; Secretary, E. J. Sutherland, Tiny, 
Va.: Trensurer, Miss Nannie Self, Dante, Va., R. F. 
D. No. 1. The following were elected delegates to 
the State Teachers’ Association: W. H. Reed, Darwin, 
Va.; W. O. Deel, Dante, Va., R. F. D. No. 1, and E. Z. 
Duty, Tiny, Va. 

The Executive Committee agreed to hold one more 
county meeting during the year and fixed the place 
at Sulphur Spring school-house. 

Sand Lick District reported an organized and 
active local association, and Ervington District, re- 
ported the old organization with place and pro- 
gramme for an early meeting. 


Superintendent Dillard, of Franklin county, 
writes: 

“The High School, of Rocky Mount, has open- 
ed with a corps of four teachers, and with 140 
pupils on the roll. S. A. McDonald is at its head, 
and is giving us a most excellent school. The 
town has come to the assistance of the school with 
an extra appropriation of $600.00.” 

Superintendent Peale, of 


Augusta county, 


writes: 
“Schools have opened well. We have nine high 
schools this year. A few teachers are lacking 


in the rural single schools. Colored teachers are 
scarce, but none need apply unless they have cer- 
tificates won at examination. 

Superintendent Fisher, of New Kent, writes: 

We are building a new graded school house, in 
Barhamsville, at cost of $1,750.00. This school is 
the result of consolidating three single-room schools. 

Superintendent Fox, of King William county, 
writes: 

Teachers’ salaries in this division have been in- 
creased about 15 per cent., which has given us a 
higher grade of teachers, as a general thing, this 
session. 

Superintendent T. N. Berry, of Madison county, 
writes: 

A Teachers’ Institute was held at Madison C. 
H., Va., October 16, 1908. 

It was decided that the Teachers’ Association 
meet monthly. The prospects are bright for better 
schools. 


Superintendent F. H. Smith, of Staunton, Va., 
writes: 

Our school opened, September 10, 1908, with 
every prospect of a successful session, and with 
a large increase in the enrollment of white pu- 
pils. All of our teachers are subscribers to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Superintendent H. T. Harris, Nelson county, 
writes: 

The schools of Nelson county opened on Octo- 
ber 5th. Schuyler High School opened with an 


enrollment of 107, Lovingston 85, Shipman 64 and 


Norwood 43. The Fleetwood High School will 
open on November Ist, when the new building will 
be ready. Two wagons of twenty pupils’ capacity 
each, are run to the Lovingston High School from 
points five miies distant and they are always 
crowded. The Greenfield Board are making ar- 
rangements to establish another High School in 
the northern part of the district. 

Secretary Emma B. Bland, Blackstone, Va., 
writes: 

The Bellefonte Teachers’ Association met on 
October 10th, at the Blackstone High School and 
organized for the present school year. The spe- 
cial topic of interest before the Association was 
the meeting of the Nottoway Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which we are looking forward to having with 
us on the 6th and 7th of November. 

The Blackstone High School has _ started its 
second session under encouraging conditions. We 
have two more rooms, one more teacher and a 
much larger enrolment than last year. 





The Churchview High School of Middlesex county 
had an enrollment of over sixty pupils. The 
consolidation of schools is working well. Patrons 
are enthusiastic and the attendance at the new 
consolidated school is forty per cent. more than 
that of the two schools last year which now make 
the consolidated school, 


Superintendent Davis, Prince Edward county, 
writes: 7 

There are five school districts in Prince Edward 
county, in each of which there is a Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which meets monthly, on Saturday, 
when some subject connected with the teachers’ 
reading course is discussed and a conference held 
touching some practical problem of the school- 
room. 

Twice each session, the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation meets with a prepared program includ- 
ing some addresses by prominent educators. 

The full meeting of our County Association will 
be held in Farmville, on November 7th, when dele- 
gates will be appointed to the State Association, 
which meets at Newport News, on November 24th. 

The~ high school principals and teachers, of 
Shenandoah county, met in the public school build- 
ing, at Woodstock, October 15, and agreed upon an 
English course for the full four years of high school 
work. When put into full operation the list will be 
sent to the Journal for publication. 

The Teachers’ Institute announced for 5th and 
6th of Ncevember, has been postponed to January 
14th and 15th next. Further particulars will ap- 
pear later. 


Superintendent E. W. Scott, Orange county, 
writes: 

A new high school building is being erected at 
Unionville, to cost about $2,000; and a graded 
school at Lahore to cost about $1,000. 

Barbour District is running one wagon, which is 
full to overflowing. 

Messrs. Eggleston and Maphis paid two visits 
to the county in September, speaking at Union 
ville, Orange and Gerdonsville. 

Gov. Swanson made an address at Orange, o! 
October 6th, (the occasion of the laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the high school building). He ad 
vocated higher iocal taxes for schools. 
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ss Mattie Gundry has been appointed 2 school 
ee in Fairfax county. The right of a woman to 
as trustee will be decided by Attorney General 
A erson, 





Ss rintendent Nottingham, of Northampton county, 
rites: 

Our schools opened September 16th, with the 

largest enrollment of pupils, for the first month, in 


the history of its schools. 
Much to my regret, owing to the prevalence of 
diphtheria, the Board of Health has closed some of 


our schools. The disease seems to be subsiding, and 
| trust the schools will be opened in the near future. 

Several of our teachers left for their homes when 
their schools were closed, owing to sickness, conse- 
quently we have not had our regular teachers’ meet- 
ing to reorganize and appoint delegates to the Edu- 
cational Conference which will take place at Newport 
News, November 24th to 27th, inclusive. 

Some of the District School Boards in this county 
have resolved to allow their teachers to attend the 
Educational Conference at Newport News, beginning 
November 24th, and will pay them the same salary 
for the days they attend the conference that they 
would receive were they to teach those days. I think 
ali the district boards will do the same and our 
teachers attend the conference in a body. Several 
of our school trustees have informed me that it is 
their intention to attend the meeting. 





Superintendent Kennon, of Powhatan, writes: 

“We had a large and enthusiastic meeting of our 
citizens, school trustees, board of supervisors, and 
teachers at Powhatan Courthouse, on Friday, the 
16th. Hon. Rosewell Page, of Hanover; Mr. R. C. 
Stearnes, Secretary of Board of Education; and Mr. 
C. H. Harrison, of our county, made splendid ad- 
dresses. We reorganized our county Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and organized a county Citizens’ Improve- 
ment League. Much interest was awakened, and I 
hope may result in much good.” 





Superintendent Folkes, of Gloucester, writes: 

Gloucester opens her school session finely, twenty- 
five per cent. of her sixty-nine teachers are males; 
and unprecedented in/her history, the white enroll- 
ment outnumbers the colored. We have two high 
schools. five teachers in one and four in the other. 
In one we have a music department. So far Glou- 
cester has introduced only one wagon. 





Superintendent R. D. Baker, writes: 

“The Wise county Teachers’ Association held its 
recular annual meeting at Norton, October 2nd and 
2rJ. Ninety teachers were in attendance, and all 
agreed that it was the most interesting and helpful 
of all our meetings. Mr. Hart was present and lent 
his valuable aid. 





Superintendent Baird, of Essex county, writes: 
We expect to bave a Teachers’ Institute in Tappa- 
hannock early in November. 





Superintendent Irwin, of Radford, writes: 

“The work of the present session thus far is one 
of the most satisfactory in the history of the schools 
of Radford. The high school especially deserves 


se for its splendid spirit and enthusiasm. The 
th new Grammar school buildings are progressing 
well in eonstruction and we hope to be in them by 
February, 1909.” 
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Superintendent Roy, of Warren, reports: 

The public schools of Warren, outside of town, 
have all opened witk a good attendance. There are 
forty-three white schools and seven colored. In this 
number are three high grade schools that go as far 
as the first year’s course in the high school—in ad- 
dition to this, there are four graded schools of two 
teachers each, with an enrollment of fifty each. We 
are following the State graded course in all these 
schools as nearly as possible. 





Superintendent McCluer, of Buena Vista, writes: 

Our schools are progressing very nicely. The en- 
rollment is greater than ever at this time of session. 
We have graded everything from first primary to 
high school, according to the “State” plan, and are 
filling all requirements for a first grade high school 





Superintendent W, B. Valentine writes: 

“October 1, 2, and 3, we held a Teachers’ Institute 
at Lawrenceville. The attendance was excellent, only 
two or three teachers being absent. Mr. Jenkins, 
State Examiner, was with us, and did a great work. 
Our Lawrenceville high school opened September 
3rd, with marked increase in attendance, and our 
faithful teachers are doing most excellent work. 

“There are better times ahead for our rural public 
schools. We have for trustees some of our most 
enterprising citizens, and they desire to have Bruns- 
wick’s schools second to none. This has been our 
best year in school-house building. We have built 
four excellent heuses, and are planning for others 
for the spring. Our rural schools opened October 3rd 
with fairly good attendance. November will see an 
increased attendance. 

We all enjoy The Virginia Journal of Education. 
It is doing a great work in Virginia. 





Superintendent Martin, of Craig county, writes: 

The High Schools opened on October ist with 
an exceptional good attendance. The attendance 
of the rural schools, which opened on October 
19th, is not so good as it is usually cut down 
some in farming sections. 





Superintendent Joynes, of Accomac county, re- 
ports: 

The Junior O. U. A. Mechanics, at Painter, Vir- 
ginia, presented the Painter High School with a 
handsome flag, Friday afternoon, Septpember 25th. 
The pupils of the school furnished fine music. 

There was an enthusiastic educational rally, at 
Temperanceville, Accomac county, Friday, Octo- 
ber 2nd. Refreshments were in abundance and 
served by the high school girls. 

State School Examiner, W. A. Jenkins, spent 
the latter part of September, in visiting high 
schools jin Accomac county. 





Superintendent McChesney, of Bristol, writes: 

The Bristol High School shows’ wonderful 
progress. The enrollment has increased 75 per 
cent. over last year, the course has been raised, 
the teaching force more than doubled, and the 
work generally improved. A normal training 
class has been started with eight pupil teachers 
in attendance. One of the Columbia Special Labor- 
atories has been ordered for use in teaching phy- 
sics and chemistry. 

This rounds out a systematic improvement of 
the Bristol schools, beginning with the primary 
grades and ending with the high school. 
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Superintendent Wm. S. Christian, of Urbanna, 
Middlesex county, writes: 

I have just returned from a visit to the schools 
in the lower part of this county (Pinetop Dis- 
trict). Found everything going on smoothly. En- 
roliment in all the schools is large and attendance 
excellent. 


Superintendent Fox, writes: 

Our schools opened September 15, 1908. 

We new have an enrollment of 13,376; schools 
(each room counted as school) 346. Teachers, 
371—-274 white and 97 colored. 

Additions to Fairmount have been completed 
at a cost of about $35,000—accommodating over 
600 pupils; a convenient and well equipped build- 
ing. On the 17th, the National and State flags 
were hoisted. 

The new High School building is progressing 
satisfactorily, and will be ready for occupancy, 
September 15, 1909. 

Two of our buildings for colored children were 
reported by the Building Inspector as unsafe for 
school purposes and we abandoned them. Thes2 
were Valley, (the old Lancasterian School build- 
ing) and the Normal School building. In order to 
accommodate the pupils of these two buildings, 
the pupils from Valley were transferred to Navy 
Hill, and the pupils of Baker were transferred to 
Moore. The school day at each of these buildings, 
Navy Hill and Moore, was divided into two se3- 
sions. One from 8:15 A. M. to 12:15 P. M.; the 
other from 12:30 to 4:30 P. M. The pupils from 
the Normal were transferred to Baker and work- 
ed according to the regular schedule. 

Each of the district schools in the two build- 
ings mentioned, attends school one of the four-hour 
sessions. 

It has been desired for several years to replace 
these two buildings by new ones, and application 
has been made to the Council for an appropriation 
for that purpose, but the Council has been unable 
thus far, in the many deman’s upon it, to meet 
the wishes of the School Board. 

In two buildings for white children, the third 
floor has been temporarily abandoned, till the 
stairway can be fire-proofed. The pupils mean- 
time, from that floor, are accommodated on the 
first floor by a change of program, giving a four- 
hour session to the pupils of each floor. 

A movement is now under consideration for 
making the necessary alterations by January 1, 
1909. 





Teachers’ Bookkeeping Course ! 


BY MAIL 


Add Bookkeeping to the list of suhjeets you teach. 
It might interest the older students. Why not teach 
it? The course would help vou prepare for business 
were you to decide to give up teaching. 


You can get a Certificate of Credit for any course 
completed by mail. Write at once for particulars. 


SUFFOLK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
938 Washington Square, Suffolk, Va. 








Young Teachers! 
Inexperienced Teachers! 


‘*We are put here to grow, and we ought 
to grow, and to use all means of growth 
eecording to the laws of our being.’’ In 
this power for good 


SABIN’S 
COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS 


Adopted for the State Reading Circle of Virginia 


You will find an extraordinary impetus toward 
such development. The book is written for the 
teachers of the common schools, and this is 
what they say of it : 


“It Is Elevated in Its Ideals” 


‘**Sabin’s Commonse Sense Didacties is full 
of int: rest and profit It is suggestive. true in 
principles, elevated in its ideals. Every young 
teacher, every inexperienced teacher, every rural 
schooi teacher, every graded school teacher, 
should have a copy.’’—A. P. Serr.e. Instructor in 
English Language and Literature, Kirksville, Mo. 


“E* It Is Full!of; Common Sense ” 


‘*It is as full of common sense as an egg is of 
meat. If I were rich | would present a copy to 
every teacher in the United S ates. One chapter 
is worth a hundred times the price of any other 
book I know on teaching.”—G R. Gievy, Presi- 
dent of North Georgia Agricultural College, Dah- 
lonega, Ga. 

“It Is a Classic in the Art of Teaching” 

‘“Common Sense Didacties is a classic in the 
art of teaching. It ix suggestive, practical, quick- 
ening inspiring I urge all you young teachers to 


study this hook.””—A. P. Lavnam, County Super- 
intendent. Osage, Ia. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago London New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


\ The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
} EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
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The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College ‘ 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature. Biology Chemistry. Economies. Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, G-neral Geology, German Greek, History, Italian, Journalism, 
| Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking Physics, Sociology, and Spanish. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any ove of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


IT. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts the opportunity of specializin in such directions as they may choose and of acquiring 
the methods of original research. The gra:luate courses are intended chiefly for tose who desire to take 
the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy, but may be taken by any student who wishes a 
deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from the Collegiate courses. 


| IIT. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drifting Roons. Full outtit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pultern 
| Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Lador stories for pr-etical work in t’hysies, Chem- 

istry Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economie Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Meehanies Svevial Elective Courses will b2 arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physies and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 199-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for stulents who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
f gree The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


| V. Department of Medicine 
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Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one yer, since that date. this department 
) offers thorough medical instruetion in the ervironment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Physies Inorganie Chemistry and General Biology. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 

medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispens:ry and in the 

University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


VI. A Department of Science will be organized, either as an independent denartment or in connection 


—_— 


with one of the existins departments. before the opening of nextsession. In this department the degree 
of Bachelor of Science will be conferred. 


gas 


} _ Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginian.s All other expenses, inclu- 
ding those of board aud lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


| Send for catalogue and printed matter to 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 


is used in 7Q% of the schools teaching beginning Latin throughout the country. Teachers 
find that it gives a thorough foundation in the essential of Latin Grammar 








in the shortest possible lime. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S NEW LATIN GRAMMAR 


On the grounds of ‘‘ Comprehensive Contents,’’ ‘‘ Typographical Form,’’ ‘‘ Methodical Arrange- 
ment,’’ ‘* Clear and Concise Statement of Principles and Rules,’’ this book was recently 
adopted by the Public Latin School of Boston. Thousands of other schools all 
over the country have adopted it for the same reasons. 





THE ALLEN AND GREENOUGH LATIN TEXTS 


Cicero’s Orations ard Letters 
Cicero’s Select Orations 
Virgil’s Acneid 

Sallust’s Catiline 


Shorter Latin Grammar 
Second Year Latin 
Cresar’s Gallic War 
Selections from Ovid 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Awenue, New York 
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A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Holtz: Nature-Study 








The first text-book to cover the subject thor 
oughly and satifactorily for those that are teach 
ng or preparing to teach, 


Outlines a complete course of Nature-Study 
for the entire eight grades. 


Gives a complete classified and annotated 
list of reference books and Nature-Study Readers 

Endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and 
leachers of Botany, Natural Science and Nature- 
study in leading Publie Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges as the best work on the subject. 


172 illustrations. Price, $1.50 


Copies Sent Teachers on Approval 


Charles ,Scribner’s Sons 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Office: 618 Temple Court Building 


KLEEN-O PLATE 


Kleen-o Plate is the most recent production 
in blackboard manufacture. 

It is made from wood pulp and cement com- 
bined under high pressure, and as a Blackboard is 
almost indestructible. 

Upon this Board is imposed an even layer of 
silicate or emery, which forms a perfect writing 
surface. 

Kleen-o Plate is made in slabs 3, 34 and 4 
feet wide, and ean be furnished in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11 and 12 feet lengths. 
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PRICE PER SQUARE FOOT, 12 CENTS. 





The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


Largest School Supply House in the South 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 

















WILLIAM C. WEST 


Architect and Superintendent 


1103 E. Matn Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
, (Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg.) 


Designs buildings of every description and su- 


perintends their construction. 
Fire losses estimated. 
buildings determined. 


Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 


*“Iloge’’ Academy, 

District Academy, 

Extensive alterations to Lees- 
burg Academy, 

Public School, 

District School Building, near 
Dumbarton 

Manchester High School, 

Dinwiddie High School, 

Publi: School near 


Blackstone, Va. 
Waverly, Va. 


Loudoun Co., Va. 
Monterey, Va. 


Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester, Va. 
Dinwiddie, Va. 

Spottswood, Va. 


Among Many Other Buildings Constructed from his D.signs are: 


Bank of Chase City. Chase City, Va. 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville, Va. 
First National Bank, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly. Va 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 
Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 

Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 


Residences of Dr H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof- 
helmer, Richmond. 


New Y. M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va 
Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Strength and capacity of 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 








We have a full line of material for the 
Manual Arts and Industrial Material for the 
grades. 


These materials include supplies for 


Basketry Venetian Iron Work 
Loom Weaving Brass and Copper Work 
Card Tying Leather Work 


Pasting and Cutting Book Binding 
Cardboard Construction Sloyd 


Send for our Special Manual Training Catalog. 


Have you used the Koch Toys? ‘he best 
device in Cardboard Construction yet put on the 
market. Send for special circular and prices. 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


1209 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


FOR FOUR YEARS’ EXCLUSIVE USE IN VIRGINIA 


Scientific Value 


Dr. Ennion G. Williams, Commissioner, Virginia State De- 
partment of Health, Richmond, Virginia: A splendid and 
useful work. 

Dr E. 4. Davenport. Vice-President of Oklahoma State 
Board of Health, Oklahoma City. Oklahoma; Wuman 
Physiology is a book of unusual interest to health officials 
in that it presents the facts of germ diseases and sanitation 
in simple language. Its trentiment of these subjects is 
accurate, up-to-date and sensible 

Dr. E. M. Mason. Slate Bacteriologist, Montgomery. Ala- 
bama:; I tind Ritchie’s H'man Phy-iology a very satisfac- 
tory book. Thestyleis clear, and simple illustrations are 
used to good effect. Itisimportantthat «hildren be taught 
something of the nature of infectious diseases. This book 
covers the ground very satisfactorily. 


. . . 
Simplicity 

Jackson Davis, Superintendent of Henrico County, Rich- 
mond, Virginia: A clear and simple statement of much 
valuable information as to hygiene and sanitation 

Henry M. Wheaton, Jr. Luray Graded and High School, 
Luray, Virginia: Human Physiology is simpleenongh for 
agrammar grade, bunt yet it is not tiresomely simple to 
the teacher and his class as many text-books are, 


Interest 


James Ashby, Superintendent of Stafford and King 
George Counties, Musselman, Virginia: The book is not- 
able for its interesting stvle and for the elimination of 
much that is technical. It will be sure to arouse Interest 
in the important subjects of which it so interestingly 
treats. 


Joseph M. Purdie, 2/ue Ridge Normal Seminary, Patrick 
County, Virginia: 1 note especially the clearness of style 
and the appropriate and clear illustrations. Although the 
author has treated the subject In a thoroughly scientific 
manner, he has made it intensely interesting. 


Adaptability 


F.C. Barnard. Capron Graded School, Capron, Virginia: 
The clearness of Human Physiology makes it adaptable 
to children of the sixth and seventh grades. It is easily 
understood by them. 


J, W, Morris, Wood School, Piper's Gap, Virginia: Hu- 
man Physiology is ahead of all other texts that I have 
examined It can be used to advantage in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND THIS BOOK AT YOUR LOCAL 
BOOKSTORE, WRITE TO THE PUBLISHERS -: -: -:- 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 


Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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. ( Pay Cadets 
Rates: | State Cadets 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 





“ 


he HH 5% TH HH HH HH Hh hh hh hh 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 








re 


Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 
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THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


i By Harvey Worthington Loomis 
( 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED by the Virginia State Board of Education 
Py for use in the higher grammar grades and high schools of the State. 


A collection of songs for schools, classes and the home, admirably 
WE suited to higher grammar grades and high schools. 
i A book that recognizes the value of the folk song and adapts it to 
NY modern needs. 
ni A book that emphasizes the best in classical music, using only that 
; which suits modern conditions. 
A book that embodies the best and most serviceable songs of present 
day composers of many lands. 
! A book of strong modern tendencies, yet rich with historical and 
classical foundations. 


Mi 192 pages. Price per copy, 65 Cents 
NB For terms for introduction and further information, write either the publishers, 
IY 


y FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 Firrad AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


OR OUR JOBBING AGENTS AND DEPOSITORY FOR VIRGINIA: 


: The Bell Book and Stationery Company Risinoav. 
BN = 


WA SARARSASASAAA SASS SASS SS. 


EXCLUSIVE ADOPTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED IN VIRGINIA AND THE NATION 


By HOWARD LEE McBAIN, Ph. D. 
Instructor in the George Washington University, Washington D. C. 


PRICE, 5S CENTS 


This volume of 250 pages is a Civics prepared for the sixth and seventh grades. It 
introduces the child to the study of civil government, beginning with the community in which 
he lives, leading him up to an appreciation of county and city governments in the State of 
Virginia, and from these to the State and Federal Government. 

This book should be in every school. Civics is one of the required subjects for the 
schools of Virginia. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. D. EGGLESTON has written the eauther: 


lt does not take a prophet to foretell that your little book on the Civil Government of Virginia and ee 
the Nation will revolutionize the treatment of that subjectin the schools. The little work is pre-emi- ee 
nently practical; is written in astyleso pleasing as to attract youns and old; and uses such concrete, “ 
every-day illustrations as to make the child see his relationship to his community and State, and Oo =: ae: 





CS 














to give him a desire to become an active part of good citizenship I wish the book could be read - a of Os 
and discussed in every schoolroom in the State, for the sure result would be a more intelligent ee ol A 8 
and more active patriotism—and by patriotism I mean a desire through civic service to carry rs aX >» 

out the second great commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” \ ge “wo 


The author has determined to make a special offer to teachers Pr WerXe we 
in Virginia, and all teachers who wish to examine this book can Soe oe 3 Sy 
secure it by filling out the attached coupon and sending 27 cents rs 


SEND ORDERS ata sf cS Sete 
Bell Book & Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. GEG Fe ose 
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a Wells’s Mathematics Meikleiohn’s English Language : 
Se The Wells’s Series of Algebras and Geometries A complete course for high schools. The re- RS 
a: presents the best modern methods in such a manner | vised American edition doubled in sales in 1907. eo 
#: as to secure Satisfactory results. Their popularity is “0 
“ steadily increasing. Sandwick’s High School eS 
= Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry Word Book B 
“ Undoubtedly the most widely used high school Five thousand words needed by high school ,: 
De text on the subject. classes, properly grouped for mastery. Bo 
: ’ oe 
::  Colton’s Brieter Physiology Shaw’s Elementary Bookkeeping :: 
Accurate, teachable, interesting. Gives proper A simple entry course, with business forms and 
s- emphasis to hygiene. blanks. “ 
= Williams’ Rhetoric and Dunn’s Community and the RS 
2 Composition Citizen “ 
= The maximum of practice and the minimum of A modern course in Civies for progressive *: 
3: theory. Adopted by South Carolina and Ten essee. | schools. * 
s CORRESPONDENCE INVITED s : 
= BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO “ 
Staretetateteteteteteteteteteteteteteteletetetetefefeteretetetetetetetertetereteteteteteteteretetotes LetetelererelerelerecereceeseceeseteesteteessMesstete state state etecetetetatetetatetetatetesatetesstetessteeeesssss 
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: Virginia School Supply Co. 


Ninth and Cary Street, 


P. O. Box 179. 


Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for furnishing School 
: 5 
s and Recitation Seats to the Public Schools of Virginia. 


Education : 


Map of Virginia Counties, 41 x 59ine hes . $ 5 00 
Bridgman’s Map of Virginia, 41 x 5¥ inches, on com- 
: 4 00 


EBON FOUCTS . . wn tos 
Virginia Supply Caters W. & A. K. Johnston 
Maps and Globes : 


Royal Series Wall Maps, machine mounted, 4! x 54 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, United 


inches—the ’ 
America, Europe, Asia, 


North South 


States, America 
A frica— 

On common rolleigs, each . . 
On spring roller, in case, each 
Set of fourin case spsing roller 
Set of six incase, spring roller . 
Set of eight in case, spring roller 


a et eee as ae 00 

: ie eas os ; 2 00 
7 50 
10 00 
12 00 


Desk: 
Adopted for four years by the Virginia State Board of 


CHARTS—Old Dominion Complete Chart, demonstrating every subject taught in the schcolrocm—Arithmetic, 


Physiology, etc , etc. 


VIRGINIA VENTILATING SYSTEM—A system consisting of a ventilhtor which can be inserted in the floor of any 
school beneath the stove, and adrum surrounding the stove by which a current of fresh heated air can be introduced 


into the schoolroom Write for cuts and specifications. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Specify Supplies Needed. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Virginia School Supply Company’s Globes : 


12-inch, plain, without meridian .. ........ $ 4 00 
12-inch, with fixed meridian ... .-cececese 00 
12-inch, with movable meridian ........... 7) 


12-inch, complete. . 
12-inch complete. w ih movable meridian 
18-inch, plain, without meridian 
18-inch, with fixed meridian 
18-inch complete ae 
18-inch, com plete, with mov able meridian iat eee ee 
12-inch Hanging Globe, including cords, hangers, 
counterbalance weight 
18-inch Globes, hanging, 
counterbalance weights 
Tellurian Globe 
VIRGOPLATE—The best of all manufactured black- 
boards. guaranteed never to become slick, shipped from 
Richmond, \a. guaranteeing quick delivery and low 
freight. Samples furnished on request. Hyloplate, Slate 
and all other black boards. 


DINU TOE 
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including cords, hangers, 


6 00 
15 00 


We carry Many Articles not in Catalogue. 
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Holden’s Real Things in Nature. 


Wright’s Heart of Nature Series, 3 vols., each 
McMurry’s Nature Study Lessons for Primary Grades 0. 


Fast Forging to the Front | 


NATURE STUDY AND MANUAL TRAINING 


Macmillan’s Leading Texts on These Subjects 





by practical teachers 





: Jackman’s Nature Study for Grammar Grades........... 


Bailey’s The Outlook to Nature 





A reading book of science 


Shallow and Cullen’s Nature Study made easy. A practical book 





Wilson’s Nature Study Readers, I and II, each 


Wilson’s Nature Study, Teacher’s Manual 





Walker's Varied Cccupations in String Work 20 


Walker’s Varied Occupations in Weaving 


Gilman and Williams’ Seat Work and Industrial Occupations ............ 


Park’s Educational Woodworking 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth enimmenedl NEW YORK 





$ .40 


65 
35 
.gO 
.30 


1.00 


1.25 


1.25 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 





w. Ss. “GOOCH, Virginia Daneninaniive 


Box 7, University of Virginia 
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The Rational Method in Reading) 


By Epwarp G. Warp, date Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn 


ADOPTED AS 


A METHOD SERIES 


For the State of Virginia 





The use of the books of this series is open to all primary schools of the State. The 
place given the Method has been defined as follows by a member of the Department of Public 
Instruction : 


‘* Tf the schools desire to use the Ward Method, the use of the 
Ward Primer would necessarily precede the use of the Playmates 
Primer to some extent. Afterwards both might be used together, 
but in no case should either be omitted,’’ 


The adopted books of the series are: 


Primer , . ....... 80c¢ Additional Primer ..... 30c The Additional Primer and 
Additional First Reader may 

First Reader ....... 30c Additional First Reader .. 30c Ye used to supplement the regu- 
lar books of the series, or may 

Second Reader ...... 37c Teacher’s Manual ..... 36c _ be substituted in their stead. 


For teaching the mechanics of reading, the Rational Method surpasses all others. The publication of 
the series revolutionized the methods of instruction in this subject, and it is recognized as the standard 
throughout the country. It has been successfully taught by intelligent teachers everywhere without pre- 
vious preparation. 

It insures to the pupil, in less than two years, a mastery of English characterized by a large vocabu- 
lary, correct pronunciation, accurate spelling, expressive reading, and instant grasp of new and difficult 
words. 








AN INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By H.fW. Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University 


With Additional Chapters on PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE YOUNG CITIZEN 
By W. A. SuEeruERrD, Director of Microscopic Laboratories in the Medical College of Virginia 

‘This book has received the most gratifying reecgnition throughout the State of Virginia. 

The special supplement, prepared under the direct supervision of Dr. Ennion G. Williams, Health 
Commissioner of the State of Virginia, treats of a number of practical problems under the general 
heading ‘‘}ublic Health ard the Young Citizen,”’ treating especially the causes and the preven- 
tion of communicable diseases. 

The Conn bceoks are the cnly cres that give ecmplete and practical instruction cn public hygiene, with 
special reference to tuberculosis. In this feature the series bas anticipated the recommendations 
of the 1ecent Internaticnal Congress on Tuberculcsis at Washington. 














Further information regarding these or others of our _ 
publications on the Virginia list will gladly be given 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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